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BILARLY, THE SLAVE CHAMPION. | they feel severely its deprivation. Being 


(Concluded.) 

On the mysterious lake Cassubo now stands 
the new Freetown of Bilarly, surrounded by 
the numerous hamlets of his compatriots and 
the Limbas. Among’ these self-emancipated 
slaves you meet Akoos, Eboes, Carabahs, 
Mocchos—in fact, every tribe of liberated 
African that our cruisers have rescued from 
the slavers, and brought to Sierra Leone. 
Kidnapped in Freetown by the Soosoos, sold 
here when young by their fellow-country- 
men, mercilessly decoyed from hence by 
others of their countrymen, and sold in the 
native country, these poor men were slaves 
under the relentless tyranny of the Mandin- 
goes and Sdosoos. Of the population of 
Canrau Dougu, or Freetown, an incredible 
proportion are composed of the very liberated 
Africans that were brought to Sierra Leone, 
but have been rescued by Bilarly. It is not 
difficult to satisfy yourself: a little well- 
directed inquiry will substantiate this fact. 

At the head of the league formerly ad- 
verted to, upon which the Murriah chiets had 
determined for the destruction of Bilarly, 
the chief of Mellicoura, Bori Lahi, is the 
most conspicuous. A chief of influence and 
power in the Scarcies, named Lahi Kar- 
woolah, stands next. 

Kori Lahi is at Kookoona, at the confluence 
of the river. Lahi Karwoolah is now at 
Lahiyah, a town almost as low down as the 
Cambia, but inland, on the high road for 
strangers and traders to pass. Not prepared 
immediately to fight Bilarly, they hold the 
paths, that nothing may come down, and 
neither produce nor gle go up. Tobacco 
and salt are luxuries with the Limbas, and 





an inland nation, they cannot make salt. 
themselves, and now suffer indescribably for 
the want of it. Still they hold out, and per- 
sist in assisting Bilarly. It is but a few days. 
ago that the old man, Momodoo Killah, and 
others of Limba, sent gold rings to Freetown, 
by way of Port Lokoh, to purchase tobacco, 
as Lahi Karwoolah had stopped the road 
from the Cambia to the interior. There is a 
treaty existing between this government and 
the Scarcies for the proper maintenance of 
a& communication with the interior, by the 
paths leading thereto, the violation of which, 
in this instance, is most fl t. Whilst 
this government is faithful in paying the 
annual stipends of the native chiefs, they 
pay but little respect to our traders in the 
observance of the enactments contained in 
their treaties. The paths to the Cambia 
have now been long closed, to the material 
prejudice of the traders; and it would read 
an instructive lesson to other chiefs if the 
stipends of these headmen were stopped, as 
a punishment for this breach of faith. 

Bori Lahi, when he went to Scarcies in 
April last, meditated an easy conquest. On 
his arrival, and after palavering with the 
Kookoonas, he despatched an emissary to 
Booboo Sarkong, an influential chief of the 
Limbas, living at a town they call Fouri- 
caria, en oqo. him to win old Momodoo 
Killah over, and treacherously to tie Bilarly, 
and send him tohim. This man not only 
spurned the bribery, but sent to inform him 
that he would defend Bilarly to his last 
breath. He next sent over to Port Lokoh, 
to the Timmanees, to buy war; that is, to 
pay them a stipulated number of slaves for 
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a certain number of war-men. The latter 
were to attack the Limbas at the back, 
whilst he marched on to fight them from 
the front. The Timmanees replied: “We 
must point you to the bleached bones of 
our brethren around Fouricaria (in the Limba 
country). You should remember that, but 
for the intervention of Governor Campbell, 
many of those you have sent for would 
have also perished in that country. The 
Limbas poisoned the streams. We were 
blockaded and starved prisoners. The go- 
vernor alone came to Magbaleh, and released 
us; and we confess we are unuble to assist 
in fighting against Bilarly, in the Limba 
country.” 

Disappointed in this direction, Bori Lahi 
sent everywhere to collect an army, and has 
succeeded in collecting a large force, prin- 
cipally by the assistance of Lahi Karwoolah. 

On the opposite side of the country, after 
you have crossed the Kolontin and ‘the 
Sandayah streams, which flow severally into 
the Scarcies and Mallicourie, proceeding into 
the interior you enter the Bennah country. 
in this country stands the town of Coon- 
dayah, to which it is a walk of two days 
from Bilarly’stown. Itis more ancient and 
more populous than Canrau Dougu : it is the 
abode of the sluves who escape from Foutah 
Dhialon and the surrounding countries 
Numerous wars by the Foulahs have for 
years been carried on against these emanci- 
pated slaves. The Foulahs have despaired of 
conquering them; and now Coondayah is 
looked upon as any other free state. The 
Foulah slaves, however, still run and join 
their other brethren there. 

Upon the horizon of the future a cloud 
is gathering. A discerning eye and con- 
siderate intellect will easily perceive that the 
moment an understanding exists between 
Bilarly and Coondayah, offensive to the 
Soosoos and Murriahs, a general insurrection 
of the slaves will ensue. Not long since, the 
chief Bambah Mimah Lahi sent his nephew, 
Fattimuh Fanney, to Bilarly, to arrange 
matters between him and the people of 
Kookoona. Bilarly consented to go any- 
where to have a fair hearing. Bore Lahi 
said that the musket was the only way of 
deciding the dispute. Bilarly replied that 
he was prepared for any thing they wished. 
Since this period the Timmunees have joined 
Bilarly, and he has made four mammoth 
canoes to cross people over the Lokoh river 
from the Timmanees, should he actually 
require their assistance. ‘Those that conjec- 
ture Bilarly will be conquered are strangely 
and incorrectly acquainted with the facts. 
The Limbas are suffering much, it is true, 
for want of salt and other European articles 
of use, and have to come all the way to Port 
Lokoh to purchase neceasaries. ‘This is the 
great hardship under which they suffer, in 
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consequence of the stoppage of the paths 
from the Cambia and elsewhere in the 
Scarcies; but the Limbas are faithful, and 
the compatriots of Bilarly determined. 

The superficial but charming mythologies 
of Greece failed in making proselytes among 
other nations, and fell with themselves. 
Mahomet propagated the Koran by the 
scimetar; but its moral influence has failed 
in its propagation : its reign is circumscribed 
only to those tribes that respond to its logic. 
If the Bible be a fiction, as some have ven- 
tured to assert, it still oversteps superstition, 
and domiciliates itself among every nation ; 
proving that, if'a fable, it has merits so com- 

rehensive as to impose upon the must 
ignorant. Regarding scriptural truths, we 
continually have guarantees of the promises 
of the Almighty, and the prctection that the 
Divine Creator extends to special objects of 
its regurd is a proof that Christianity is of a 
too successful fubrication for ridicule or in- 
credulity. Thus we perceive the hand of 
the Almighty shielding and protecting the 
young Bilarly, as a chosen patriot to his 
enslaved brethren, and all his adversaries 
humbled and discomtited step by step. 











AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 


Vitianiks INSEPARABLE FRoM SLAVERY.—A 
Cincinnati correspondent of the Portage County 
(Ohio) Democrat relates the following : 

“A distinguished Kentucky lawyer, in con- 
versation, a day or two since, gave me a couple 
of anecdotes which I will relate to you. 

“In the city of Covington, opposite us, on the 
river, a negro man has been for many years 
sexton to one of the churches. He is a slave, but 
has for many years hired his time from his 
master in Virginia, at a high rate. The master 
(one of the F.F.V. chivalry no doubt) came to 
Cincinnati, sent to the negro to come over here, 
and. when he came, bargained with him for the 
purchase of himself at 400 dollars. Something 
over 100 dollars was paid. The master returned 
to Virginia and sold him. The negro brought 
suit to establish his freedom. It was contended 
in his behalf that the act of the master in taking 
him into Ohio and bargaining with him as a 
free man, operated asan-emancipation. But the 
Kenton Circuit Court decided against the negro, 
and the Court of Appeals ailirmed the decision. 

‘* Mr. M. L. Clarkson, late of Boone County, 
Kentucky, just below this on the river, had a 
large number of slaves, whom he treated with 

reat kindness and indulgence. One of them by 
Bis industry had accumulated some 1500 dollars in 
money. Of this, his master borrowed 1000 dollars, 
and gave his note for payment. By will he made 
provision for the payment of all his debts, at his 
death, and emancipated this and other slaves. 
But his executor refused to pay the 1000 dollars. 
Suit was brought, and the end was that the black 
plaintiff failed. He was a slave when he lent 
the money and took the note. The money was 
not ‘his, and he was incapable of being party to a 
contract.” 
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BioopHounps aT WasHincTon—A corre- 
spondent of the New-York Tribune, writing from 

ashington under date 6th October last, gives 
the following illustration of the workings of this 
peculiar institution : 

‘* A few days since, while passing down Tenth 
Street from Pennsylvania Avenue tothe Smith- 
sonian Institute, before reaching the canal I was 
overtaken and passed by a large dog (which I 
afterward learned was a bloodhound) with his 
nose on the scent close to the ground. As he 
hastily ran along he dragged, by means of a rope 
tied around his neck a two-legged creature, ap- 
parently in pursuit of some game, and who, but 
for some other developments, might have passed 
in the world’s great eye for a man. 

“ Naturally feeling a little interested in the 
object of their pursuit, as my steps quickened, my 
eyes followed them about a square, when the dog 
taking a sudden turn to the right ran between 
two high piles of boards in a lumber-yard at the 
canal’s bank, jerking the attached appendage 
with him. As I approached a few steps more 
nearly I heard the most hideous and heart-rend- 
ing screams of a child, and fearing one of the 
several children whom I saw on the bank fishing 
had fallen therein, I hastened to the spot for his 
rescue. But my fears had not been for the 
worst; for here, almost under the stars and 
stripes of a nation’s flag, which so boasts of her 
freedom, was I an eye-witness to a scene heart- 
rending, appalling, and terrific in the extreme 
For there saw I a man of the South, as he had 
made his appearance through the hatchway of a 
small vessel, jerking after him, in a rude and heart- 
less manner. the game— one of God’s children—a 
well-formed lad with a three-fold lighter skin 
than the man-hunter’s black soul; whose coun- 
tenance, although disfigured with fright, terror, 
and tears, bespoke a mind, sympathies, and affec- 
tions. Of these the tyrannical fiend and man of 
the South proved destitute and void, by his grasp- 
ing the stronger specimen of humanity by the 
ankles, and, with a swing of his whole person, 
bringing him over his right shoulder, uttering in 
a loud and earnest voice as he placed him there : 
*1’ll learn you torunaway! 1’ll shew you who 
you run away from!’ and thus they passed from 
the vessel up the street, followed by the hound 
whose acute scent was for the present dispensed 
with. ‘Great God! I could but exclaim, as I 
gazed on the children, and thought what a seene 
for the young and tender hearts of American 
free-born childrea.” 

Siavery inVirGin1A.— In theVirginia House 
of Delegates on the 4th Dec. ult., Mr. Mallory, 
of Norfolk city, offered the following resolution : 

** Resolved, by the General Assembly, that a 
joint committee, consisting of seven members of 
the Senate and thirteen members of the House 
of Delegates, be appointed with a view to the 
adoption of more effectual means to prevent the 
escape of slaves from this commonwealth to the 
Northern States, and to provide for the summary 
punishment of persons detected in aiding or 
abetting the same; to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of measures of retaliation and self-defence 
against such of the Northern States as are en- 

aged in a war upon our institutions, and report 
ereon to this General Assembly.” 
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Mr. Garnett, of Essex, moved to amend the 
resolution a8 submitted by Mr. Mallory by in- 
serting a clause. Mr. Mallory accepted the mo- 
dification proposed, and informed the gentleman 
from Essex that he would ‘go with him cordially 
in measures of retaliation, and war, too, if it 
should be necessary. The abolition emissaries 
(Mr. Mallory said) had penetrated the domiciles 
of gentlemen in his city, who had not returned 
to their homes since the cessation of the epide- 
mic, and had enticed away the r slaves. They 
were also now perambulating the streets of Nor- 
folk for the same nefarious purpose. The people 
of Eastern Virginia are a law-abiding people ; 
but unless the Legislature of the State will ef- 
fectually protect their property they will enrol 
themselves under Judge Lynch, and hang the 
aggressors on a gallows as high as Haman’s. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

VALUE OF Stave Lire.—A few weeks ago 
two intoxicated Kentuckians found a negro 
asleep in an hotel at Cincinnati, and, for amuse- 
ment, they took a camphine lamp, and, pouring 
the fluid over his whiskers, ignited it, and the 
poor fellow’s head and neck became instantly 
wrapped in an intense blaze, which continued 
until the fluid was consumed. The sufferings of 
the victim were dreadful in the extreme. No re- 
finement of torture could have produced more 
excruciating misery. But, strange to say, death 
did not release him from torment until after the 
lapse of two weeks. No legal investigation took 
place, and the young men arranged the matter 
by paying the landlord of the hotel 1200 dollars 
for the loss of his servant. American Paper. 

Tue NEGRO AND THE NEEDLE.—It is not ge- 
nerally known, that in the early progress of the 
need'e manufacture we are indebted to the negro. ° 
The earliest record of needlemaking in this coun- 
try is in the year 1545, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. ; and it is supposed that this useful branch 
of industry was introduced by a Moor from 
Spain. The historian Stowe tells us that needles 
were sold in Cheapside and other busy streets in 
London in the reign of Queen Mary, and were at 
that time made by a Spanish negro, who refused 
to discover the secret of his art. Another autho- 
rity states that the art of making steel needles 
was lost at the negro’s death, but was afterwards 
revived by a German in 1566. Probably these 
facts may account for the crest of the needle- 
makers’ coat of arms being the head of a negro.— 
History of Needlemaking. 

“Tue Grory Departine.”—U nder this cap- 
tion, the New-York Observer utters a pious 
whine over the fact that many of the New-Eng- 
land pulpits have been closed against the Rev. 
Nehemiah Adams, since the publication of his 
vapid and puerile defence of Slavery. The Ob- 
server is right. The glory of slave-catching is 
not merely departing, but has already utterly 
departed from New England. Just think of it! 
Dr. Adams and Judge Loring repudiated by the 
State where Daniel Webster and Moses Stuart 
were the ruling stars in the political and theolo- 
gical heavens five years ago!—Free Presbyte- 
rian, 

Kossurn’s Oprnron oF Stavery.—In a re- 
cent letter of Kossuth, published in the New- 
York Times, he takes occasion to express his 
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sentiments on the subject of Slavery in the fol- 
lowing language: ‘Qh, if your nation, with all 
the light she has in herself, would but elevate 
herself for one moment to the moral height of 
true republican principles, and with a noble re- 
solution cast away that curse from your future, 
and that stain from your escutcheon, Slavery, 
how different would be the standing of America 
in a few years! Her brightness would efface the 
brightest page of mankind's history. But with 
that incubus paralysing the Union, nothing ever 
can be expected but convulsion at home, disre- 
spect abroad, and a speedy decay of national life, 
dyi: , emg having come to age.” 

A Prosiem ror THE AMERICAN CHURCHES. 
— During forty years of Missionary labour, forty 
thousand s have been gathered into the 
fold of Christianity, under the preaching of 
American Missionaries. The average increase 
of slaves in that country is about seventy thou- 
sand a year, whom to teach to read the Bible is a 
penal offence. Now, if one thousand pagans are 
annually evangelized abroad, and seventy thou- 
sand native Americans are heathenized at home,— 
required : the time when “the knowledge of God 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea?” 

A Sourwern ApvertTIsEMENT.—Our readers 
are quite familiar with Southern advertisements 
for fugitive slaves. Here is an advertisement 
from Missouri, of rather a novel character. A 
New-School Presbyterian pastor is wanted, who 
in exchange for the manifestation of ‘‘ Southern 
feelings ” can receive an annual stipend of from 
509 to 8 @ dollars. 

The Christian Observer originally publishes the 
advertisement : 

“The Rev. T. S. Reeve has resigned wre 
toral care of the First Presbyterian Church (N.S.) 
in St Joseph, Mo. The Church Session adver- 
tise in the Christian Observer for a pastor, to 
whom they will pay 500 or 800 dollars a year ; 
but they want one who is ‘a Southern man in 
his feelings,’ and ‘care not where he was born 
or educated.’” 

The New-School Presbyterian Church is full 
of “Southern feeling,” and no doubt ere this 
there have been numerous anplicants for the sa- 
lary, with most unquestionable testimonials. 
To prevent mistake, perhaps it would be well for 
the St. Joseph Presbyterians to require the can- 
didates to preach before Atchison and the String- 
fellows. They are the judges of “* Southern feel- 
ing ” and orthodoxy. 

The Tribune indulges in exciamations at this 


proposition, as though it was somewhat wonder- | 


ful or new. It is only a plain business-like 
advertisement. The Southern feeling in our 
churches is the most essential element in the 
support of Slavery. The only wonder is, that 
amidst the abundance of the article North and 
South, it should be found necessary to advertise 
for it. That paper exclaims : 

**(Q wonderful Presbyterians of the NS. of 
Missouri ' Marvellous believers in the golden 
rule ! 
the Mount! Delectable followers of Chris- 
tianity! A Southern Christian! A Bible to 
suit the Missouri slave-drivers, and that shall 
ever have consolations and hopes for Stringfellow 
and Atchison ! 
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‘s Eternity measured by the degree of latitude 
— likewise by the thermometer—also by the price 
of negro flesh! A minister is wanted, worth 500 
to 800 dollars a year! Only the apostle must be 
Southern in his feelings: his particular Christi- 
anity is of no account. If he can swallow 
Slavery, why not gulp all other crimes and 
enormities ? Five hundred dollars for a Southern 
preacher !"— Anti-Slavery Bugle. 

Brioopnounps as A Humane Instirution.— 
When Uncle Tom's Cab was first published it 
was the wont of the “conservative” press, of 
the New-York Observer and Herald school, to 
flatly deny that bloodhounds were used to any 
considerable extent in hunting up runaway ne- 
groes. This fact is, however, so well established 
and generally believed, that it is no longer denied 
by the doughface organs; on the contrary, the 
fact is admitted. But these bloodhounds are a 
necessary fixture of the “peculiar institution.” 
And not only this, but they are an institution for 
the special benefit of the negro. Hear how the 
New-York Day Book, a * Democratic” concern 
 ancomig in New-York city, expatiates upon the 

umane features of bloodhoundsism: ** The very 
advertisement itself shews that these bloodhounds 
are so trained that they will find a negro who has 
run off to the woods—as the lazy ones often do 
in planting time, or what our farmers call * hur- 
r\ ing-time of year,'— leaving the hardest of the 
work to be done by the industrious and faithful, 
and bring him home without hurting him. 
These dogs it seems are so ‘well trained,’ 
which we take to mean trained so as to hunt 
and detain the negro without hurting him, until 
the owner can come up with him and convey him 
home.” Fortunate discovery! Here the world 
has been cursing, these three hundred years, the 
barbarity of the Spaniards who hunted the In- 
dians through the wild forests of the Atlantic 
coast. At a later period, also, a few old fogies 
went into convulsions over the use of bloodhounds 
in hunting up refractory Seminoles in the Florida 
swamps. But times are changed, and the world 
| looks with different eyes now. —Utica Herald. 








A SLAVE TRAGEDY. 


We copy the following from the New-York 
| Tri/ane of the 5th February ult. It is one 
| of the many answers that can be given to 
| those who, like the Hon. Miss Murray, con- 
| tend that slaves are happy in their state of 


| bondage, and do not desire to quit it. 


|  * From the Cincinnati Commercial, Jan. 29. 
| * About ten o’clock on Sunday, aparty of eight 
slaves, two men, two women, and four children, 
belonging. to Archibald K. Gaines and John 
Marshall, of Richwood Station, Boone County, 
Kentucky, about sixteen miles from Covington, 
escaped from their owners. Three of the party 
were father, mother, and son, whose names are 
| Simon, Mary, and Robert ; the others are Mar- 
garet, wife of Robert, and her four children. The 
three first are the property of Marshall, and the 
others of Gaines. 

** They took a sleigh and two horses belonging 
to Mr. Marshall, and drove to the river bank, 
opposite to the foot of Western Row, where they 
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left them standing in the road, and crossed over 
to this city on the ice. ‘I hey were missed a few 
hours after their flight, and’ Mr. Gaines, springing 
on a horse, followed in pursuit. On reaching the 
river shore he learned that a resident had found 
the horses standing in the road as above stated, 
nearly dead from the hard drive that they had 
experienced, and half frozen with the cold. He 
then crossed over to this city, and after a few 
hours’ diligent inquiry, he learned that his slaves 
were in a house about a quarter of a mile below 
the Mill Creek bridge, on the river road, occupied 
by a negro named Kite, a son of Joe Kite, of in- 
famous notoriety. 

‘*He proceeded to the office of United-States 
Commissioner, John L. Pendery, and procuring 


the necessary warrants, with United-states Le- | 


puty Marshal Ellis and a large body of the assis- 
tants, went at once to the place where his fugi- 
tives were concealed. It is as well here to state 
that Kite had been formerly owned in the neigh- 
bourhood of Richwood Station, and was purchased 
from bondage by his father. Un r aching the 
house, Major Murphy, a neighbour of Gaines, and 
who was acquainted with Kite, called on him to 
open the door, and said that resistance would be 
useless. This Kite agreed he would do, but de- 
layed so long that the officers attempted to force 
it open, when a window was thrown up, and one 
of the negro men, Robert, presented a pistol and 
fired. The ball wounded Mr. Patterson, a resi- 
dent of the fourth Ward, who had been deputized 
to assist in the arrest. 

** He was standing in front of the window, and 
observing the intention of the negro, threw up his 
hand at the precise moment the pistol was fired. 
The bullet cut off one of his fingers, and then 
struck him in the mouth, inflicting a severe flesh 
wound. A second party of officers came up, and 
the doors were forced open, and after a short but 
desperate resistance the slaves were secured, but 
not until Robert had fired three times, but with- 
out effect. After the conflict was over, a bloody 
and melancholy spectacle presented itself. One 
of the slave children was discovered lying on the 
floor with its head nearly severed from its body ; 
two others, boys, aged about four and five years, 
were bleeding quite freely from wounds in the 
neck and head; and an infant in the arms of 
Margaret had its head much swollen and was 
bleeding quite freely at the nose. The officers 
state that Simon and Mary, the eldest of the 
party, made no resistance, but that Mary and 
Robert fought with the ferocity of tigers, and 
that during the affray she struck her infant on 
the head with a fire-shovel, in the opinion of many 
with the intention of taking its life. 

* During a conversation with Margaret she 
stated to us that she was eating breakfast in 
company with the other fugitives, when she heard 
some one cry out, ‘They are coming, they are 
coming!’ They sprang up in alarm, but before 
they had time to fly, their captors burst in upon 
them. She fought with all the strength of which 
she was capable, and cannot tell how her child 
was killed and the others wounded, but only 
knows that the death and the wounding occurred 
during the affray. This is her story, but it is 
evident that the bloody tragedy was perpetrated 
while the officers were seeking admittance ; and 
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she is said to have acknowledged the fact of kill- 
ing her child and wounding the others during the 
excitement incident to the arrest. The Coroner’s . 
inquest, which we give below, will throw some 
further light upon the subject. 

_ “The captives, as soon as arrested, were placed 
In express waggons, and driven rapidly to the office 
of the United-States Marshal, on Fourth Street, 
between Main and Walnut, followed by a large 
crowd of excited people. On reaching the Mar- 
shal’s office, the wounds of the children were ex- 
amined, when it was found that one of the chil- 
dren had received a flesh wound on the neck, 
about three inches in length, but barely pene- 
trating the skin: the other was a scalp wound’ 
about the same length. They are but little hurt, 
and yesterday afternoon were playing about the 
Marshal’s office apparently unconcerned. On 
questioning the little fellows, they said that some 
one in the house threw them down and tried to 
kill them, but they either did not know or would 
not reveal who it was. 

** The slaves, on reaching the Marshal’s office, 
seated themselves around the stove with dejected 
countenances, and preserved a moody silence, 
answering all questions propounded to them in 
monosyllables, or refusing to answer at all. 
Simon is apparently about fifty-five years of age, 
and Mary about fifty. The son of Mr. Marshall, 
who is here in order, if possible, to recover the 
property of his father, says that they have always 
been faithful servants, and have frequently been 
on this side of the river. He relates that they 
never expressed any dissatisfaction in regard to 
their remaining in bondage. 

** Robert is a young man, about twenty-two 
years old, of a very lithe and active form, and 
rather a mild and pleasant countenance: he is 
also spoken of by his owner as being an excellent 
servant. Margaret is a dark mulatto, appa- 
rently about the same age with her husband : her 
countenance is far from being vicious, and her 
senses, yesterday, appeared partially stultified 
from the exciting trials she had endured. After 
remaining about two hours at the Marshal’s 
office, Commissioner Pendery announced that the 
slaves would be removed to the custody of the 
United-States Marshal, until nine o'clock this 
morning, when the case would come up for ex- 
amination. 

‘* The slaves were then taken down stairs to 
the street-door, when a wild and excited scene 
presented itself: the side-walks and the middle of 
the street were thronged with people, and a couple 
of coaches were at the door in order to convey 
the captives to the station-house. The slaves 
were guarded by a strong posse of officers, and as 
they made their appearance on the street it was 
evident that there was a strong sympathy in 
their favour. When they were led to the carriage- 
doors there were loud cries of *‘ Drive on’ ‘ Don’t 
take them!’ The coachmen, either from alarm 
or from a sympathetic feeling, put the whip to 
their horses and drove rapidly off, leaving the 
officers with their fugitives on the side-walk. They 
started on foot with their charge to the Ham- 
mond-street station-house, which they reached in 
safety, and secured their prisoners for the night, 
although followed by a very large crowd of whites 
and blacks. 
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‘*¢The slaves claim that they have been on this 
side of the river frequently by the consent of their 
masters. 

‘* About three o'clock application was made to 
Judge Burgoyne for a writ of habeas corpus, to 
bring the slaves before him. This was put in the 
pea. 3 of Deputy-Sheriff Buckingham to serve, 
who, accompanied by several assistants, proceeded 
to Hammond-street s tation-house, where the 
slaves were lodged. Some time was spent in 
waiting for the arrival of Mr. Bennett, De uty 
United-States Marshal. When he arrived, he 
was unwilling to give them up, and a long time 
was spent parleying between the marshal and the 
sheriff s-officers. ‘he sheriff being determined 
that the writ should be executed, Mr. Bennett 
went out to take counsel with his friends. 
Finally, through the advice of Mayor Faran, Mr. 
Bennett agreed to lodge the slaves in the jail, 
ready to be taken out at the order of Judge 
Burgoyne. Judge Burgoyne, having to be absent 
from the city to-day, will not hear the case until 
Wednesday morning. 

* At the station-house, Lieutenant Hazen 
shewed his disposition to favour the slaveholder 
by driving out of the room the gentleman who 
had sworn out the affidavit before Judge Bur- 
goyne, and who had accompanied the sheriff to 

int out the persons named in the writ, although 

e let Mr. Gaines, the slave-claimant, come in at 
pleasure. Mr. Gitchell, counsel for the slaves, 
remonstrated with him in regard to his course, 
and upon threats being made to report the case 
to Major Faran, he knocked under, and allowed 
the gentleman to remain.” 


The New-York Tribune, commenting upon 
the result of the inquest which was held upon 
the body of the murdered child—the parti- 
culars of which are too lengthy to give in 
this place—has the following observations : 


‘“* The recent slave case in Cincinnati, attended 
by the horrid circumstance of a mother’s killing 
her own child to save it from the doom of Slavery, 
is likely to raise and bring to decision an impor- 
tant question, raised in the Massachusetts Sims 
case, but which, through the pusillanimity of the 
officials, and especially of the then and now At- 
torney-General of the State, was not then pushed 
to a decision. 

** A coroner’s jury have returned that the child 
was killed by the mother. Criminal proceedings 
will no doubt be taken against her, and perhaps 
against the other three adults of the party as aid- 
ers and abettors; and thus the question will come 
up, whether, while it overrides every civil right 
under the State laws, the Fugitive Slave Act 
is also to override the criminal jurisdiction of the 
State. Surely Ohio tas at this time a governor 
who knows the rights of the State, and will main- 
tain them ; and we trust the judicial and excutive 
officers will prove to have somewhat more of 
backbone than was exhibited in Massachusetts at 
the time of the Sims rendition.” 


FRiscellanea. 
A rormer slave of General Washington's, named 


Richard Stump, or Stanhope, lives at Urbana, 
Ohio, at the good old age of 108 years. He has 
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in his possession the original rs giving him 
his freedom, in General oahiniten’s com and- 
writing, for which he has refused quite a sum of 
money. He owns about 100 acres of land, some 
ten miles north of the village of Urbana, bought 
with money given him by his illustrious master. 
He is now living with his sixth wife, and, to all 
appearances, en oying life as well as the youngest. 


TURNING THE TaBLEs.—On Saturday, 29th 
ult., a hunter discovered a runaway slave in a 
hollow log, near Portland, Kentucky, and, level- 
ling his gun, ordered him to come out and sur- 
render. The fellow came out promptly, and just 
as promptly seized the gun of the gallant hunter, 
with which he made tracks “‘ for parts unknown.” 


Necro Wit.— The writer of the following 
vouches for its trithfulness, he being the party 
known as Mr. L. The other parties are a specu- 
ator in negroes of a brown complexion, whom we 
shall call Moore, a mulatto slave named Samuel, 
who could read his Bible and was a member of 
the Church, and an absentee named Enoch 
Mannel, who was a notorious rogue. 

In one of our southern cities, not a thousand 
miles off, while Mr. L. was standing on the side- 
walk conve:sing with Sam, Mr. Moore came up, 
and, pointing to Sam, said— 

Moore—* Mr. L., don't you want to see Enoch 
Manuel's picture ?” 

Sam.—‘ Dare now, Mass More, don’t compare 
me to Enoch; ’kase Enoch’s a rogue, and I'se 
honest.” 

Moore—* Well, but the complexion !” 

Sam.—* Dare now, Mass Moore, you ought 
not said dat, kase dare ’s not much difrunce 
"twixt you and me dare,” drawing his finger across 
his own forehead. 

L.—** Moore, you'd better drop that boy.” 

Moore —** No, he’s just the boy I like; if I 
had him about New Orleans I could get a high 
price for him.” Then, turning to Sam., con- 
tinued, ** Boy, are you a slave, or free ?” 

Sam.—* I’m bofe, Sir.” 

Moore—** How do you make that out ?” 

Sam.—‘ De Scripture say, ‘If you be called, 
bein’ free, you Christ’s servant ; if you be called, 
bein’ a servant, you Christ’s free man.’ ” 

L.—* Moore, I told you to drop that boy.” 

Moore—* Look here, boy, I should like to see 
your Master. Where can I find him?” 

Sam.—‘*: Mass Moore, do you raly want to find 
my Master ?” 

Moore—‘ I do.” 

Sam.—‘ Well, Mass Moore, do you go into de 
wilderness—you pull off you hat, you get down 
‘pon you’ knees, an’ seek him wid’ all your heart 
you'll find him.” 

Moore walked off, and we gave Sam a fip and 
came away.— Baltimore Patriot. 


‘‘Sancno,” said a dying planter to his slave, 
‘for your faithful services I mean to do pon 
honour: I will leave it in my will, that you shall 
be buried in my family — ** Ah! Massa,” 
answered the slave, *‘ Sancho no good be buried 
there. Sancho rather hab de money or de free- 
dom. Besides, if the devil come in the dark to 
look for Massa, he make de mistake, and take dis 


poor nigger.” 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND 
FRIENDS. 

Ir is respectfully requested that, in future, 
Subscribers and Donors to the Funds of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
and Subscribers to the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
will make all Money-Orders payable to the 
Secretary, Louis Alexis Chamerovzow. 

Subscribers to the Society and to the Re- 
porter are further respectfully reminded that 
their Subscriptions for 1856 will be due from 
the 1st of the present month. 


THE LATE MRS. CLARKSON. 


Tue Bury Post of the 6th ult. contains a 
brief obituary notice of a lady whose name 
is identified with the anti-slavery cause, and 
whose decease has removed another of those 
links which connect the past with the pre- 
sent, and which are gradually being snapped 
asunder by the hand that spareth no man. 

The busy world generally takes very little 
heed of the quiet, unobtrusive labours of the 
wives of eminent men. Yet it is undeniable 
that the faithful and affectionate partners of 
their joys and troubles do frequently mate- 
rially aid them in achieving those public tri- 
umphs which render their names celebrated. 
sometimes immortal. ‘Time, however, re- 
veals these secrets of the domestic hearth, and 
the tribute of honour is awarded to the gen- 
tle helpmate, but for whose wise counsel 
sometimes, and untiring zeal, and assiduous 
labours in the closet, the man renowned 
might have sunk under the burden of his 
mighty task. 

The late Mrs. Clarkson—the subject of this 
notice—was a woman of great energy of 
character and vigour of intellect, and, it is 
generally known, was a most efficient co- 
worker with her revered husband, Thomas 
Clarkson, in the plans he benevolently de- 
vised and carried out, for the benefit of his 
fellow-men, and especially of the slave. Like 
him, she has now passed away, but the me- 
mory of their good deeds will live, in the an- 
nals of this country, and their names be house- 
hold words in many an African heart, long 
after the abomination they sought to eradi- 
cate has ceased to pollute the earth. A brief 
notice of this distinguished lady will, we 
believe, prove acceptable to our readers; and 
we therefore transfer the following from the 
columns of the paper above referred to. 

* Our obituary to-day contains a name which 
ought not to be unaccompanied by a notice, some- 
what more extensive than can be granted to most 
of these mortuary records. On Thursday, the 
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3lst ult., died at Playford Hall, near Ipswich 
aged 83, Mrs. Catherine Clarkson, the relict of 

homas Clarkson; of him who stood in the 
front of that noble band of labourers which, after 
many years of seemingly hopeless toil, effected 
the abolition of the African slave-trade. This 
venerable lady was a native of our town. She 
was the eldest (Mr. Thomas Buck, of Nowton, 
being the youngest, and now the sole survivor) of 
the six children of Mr. William Buck, from 
Yorkshire, many years a resident of considerable 
influence, and who was the younger brother of 
the Recorder of Leeds. His daughter married 
Sir Francis Wood, who has been a Cabinet Minis- 
ter under several Whig Administrations. 

** Mrs. Clarkson was for many years confined to 
the couch of an invalid, but her peculiar qualities 
rendered her the fit companion, the solace, and 
the support of her husband in his long labours 
and trials. She was distinguished by her social 
virtues, her animation, and her colloquial elo- 
quence. It was by these qualities, when Mr. 
Clarkson was compelled to suspend his labours, 
and take up his residence in Westman, that 
she, as well as her husband, obtained the warm 
and permanent friendship of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Southey, the allied poets, and of 
Charles Lamb, their congenial friend ; as appears 
in numerous passages of their several works. 
She was by no means the passive comfort of her 
husband during his long labours. Mr. Clarkson, 
destined to the church by his education, had 
taken deacon’s orders, when he renounced the 
functions of a clergyman, in order to discharge 
the special duty he had imposed upon himself. 
He had at the same time embraced opinions in fa- 
vour of civil and religious liberty, which afforded 
a pretext to the supporters of Slavery to accuse 
him of Jacobinism (the Radicalism of the genera- 
tion). He found allies in the family and dissent- 
ing connections of his wife. Mrs. Clarkson's 
mother was of a dissenting family, a Corsbie, 
widely connected ; and her sister, the parent of a 
numerous well-known family, was a Hardcastle. 
Among the most active members of the Abolition 
body was Mr. William Smith, M.P for Norwich, 
whose family were through life the dearest 
friends of Mrs. Clarkson. When her health per- 
mitted, she was the companion of her husband 
on his several Missionary journeys. She attended 
him to Paris, when he in vain strove to obtain 
from the assembled sovereigns of Europe a decla- 
ration that the slave-trade was piracy, and en- 
joyed with him his triumph at the close of his 
career, when he received from the hands of the 
Lord Mayor the record of his admission to the 
freedom of the City of London, in recognition of 
his Abolition services, and an indirect expression 
of the national sense of the wrong he had sus- 
tained at the hands of the sons of Mr. Wilber- 
force. Mrs. Clarkson had been declining for 
many years. But her faculties remained sound 
till within a short time of her departure, which 
was without suffering, but not without hope. 
She attained an age beyond that given to man~ 
kind in general, and has left as large 2 number 
of friends, who honoured and loved her, as those 
can expect who survive their proper generation, 
the companions of their youth.” 


During Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s stay in Eng- 
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land she paid a visit to Playford Hall, and 
we cannot, perhaps, better close this no- 
tice, than by an extract relating to her visit, 
which we have made from her Sunny Me- 
mories of Foreign Lands. It is as follows : 


“Mrs. Clarkson had retired from the room 
early: after a while she sent for me to her sit- 
ting-room. The faithful attendant of whom I 
spoke was with her. She wished to shew me 
some relics of her husband ; his watch and seals ; 
some of his papers and manuscripts : among these 
was the identical prize essay with which he be- 

his career, and a Commentary on the Go- 
spels, which he had written with great care, for 

e use of his grandson. His seal attracted my 
attention. It was that kneeling figure of the 
negro, with clasped hands, which was at first 
adopted as the badge of the cause, when every 
means was being made use of to arouse the pub- 
lic mind and keep the subject before the public. 
Mr Wedgewood, the celebrated porcelain manu- 
facturer, designed a cameo, with this representa- 
tion, which was much worn as an ornament by 
ladies. It was engraved on the seal of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and was used by its members in 
sealing all their letters. This of Clarkson’s 
was handsomely engraved on a large, old-fa- 
shioned cornelian; and surely, if we look with 
emotion on the sword of a departed hero—which 
at best we can consider only as a necessary evil— 
we may look with unmingled pleasure on this 
memorial of a bloodless victory. 

“ When I retired to my room for the night, I 
could not but feel that the place was hallowed: 
unceasing prayer had there been offered for the 
enslaved and —— race of Africa by that 
noble and brotherly heart. I could not but feel 
that these prayers had had a wider reach than 
the mere extinction of Slavery in one land or 
country, and that their benign influence would 
not cease while a slave was left upon the face of 
the earth.” 


HAITI. 


Our readers will doubtless have observed 
that for the last month or six weeks rumours 
have been in circulation of the failure of an 
expedition undertaken by the Emperor of 
Haiti, against the eastern or republican por- 
tion of the island. His troops were oad to 
have turned against him, after refusing to 
face the Dominicans, and he was represented 
as having fled through the woods, and having 
lost the bulk of his baggage, and a consi- 
derable sum of money in the army-chests. 
One report was to the effect that a price had 
been set on his head, and it was doubtful 
whether he would be able to maintain his au- 
thority. In fact, judging merely from the 
Tumours in the newspapers—even those of 
the most recent dates, received vid Jamaica— 
affairs in Haiti seemed to have attained the 
climax of desperation, and another revolution 
to be imminent. We are rejoiced to have it 
in our power to give these reports a formal 
contradiction. We have seen private letters 
from Port-au-Prince, the cupital of the 
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island empire of Haiti, dated on the 26th of 
January last, which do not even make men- 
tion of any such events as those referred to. 
It is quite true that the Emperor did set out 
on an expedition against the eastern portion 
of the island, which it was his intention to 
subdue and to annex. It is also true that the 
enterprise failed, and that a portion of his 
army fled on the approach of the Dominicans. 
But there was no rout, nor did the Emperor 
flee. The fact is, thata portion of the van- 
guard having been gained over by one or two 
general officers, who were at the head of a 
conspiracy against Soulouque, turned against 
him at a critical moment, and compelled him 
to retreat to Quanaminthe, on the northern 
frontier, where he was when the mail left. 
The treacherous officers had been arrested, 
tried by court-martial, and shot in presence 
of the whole army, and other persons impli- 
cated in the conspiracy had also been se- 
cured. In consequence of the discovery of 
this plot, the Emperor had resolved not to 
prosecute the campaign, and he was on the 
point of returning to his capital. Every 
thing was tranquil, and no doubt appeared to 
be entertained of the ability of the imperial 
government to suppress any renewed sedi- 
tious attempts. 

We have frequently remarked the prone- 
ness of our English journals to give currency 
to rumours and statements having a tendency 
to bring the Haitian empire, and the extra- 
ordinary man at its head, into disrepute and 
contempt. This may, and probably does, 
arise from ignorance as much as from pre- 
judice. There seems to be a disinchination to 

lieve that the Haitians can govern them- 
selves as well as the French or as any other 
people ; and there is also a readiness of dis- 
ne to ridicule the Emperor Faustin and 

is court, for the simple reason only that he 
is a negro and has assumed the purple, in 
imitation of a potentate nearer to our own 
shores, who, in his day, came in for no small 
share of abuse for following a similar but 
more illustrious example. Now we attach 
much importance to the welfare of Haiti, 
because we believe that the example of a 
we TOUS, eye se black empire or 

lack republic, is likely to accomplish a great 
deal towards removing the absurd prejudices 
that exist against the negro, and his capaci 
for self-government The history of Haiti is 
u very remarkable one, and presents a striking 
illustration of the energy, perseverance, and 
ability of the African race; and we doubt 
whether there is to be found, in ancient or in 
modern times, another instance that can 
compare with it, of a people bred in and 
brutitied by Slavery, asserting their inde- 
pendence and maintaining it successfully, 
and in spite of the most formidable obstacles 
and enemies. 

We have much to say on this subject, and 
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shall resume it in future Numbers. Mean- 
while the following succinct account of the 
Haitian empire may interest our readers. 
Passing events there render a knowledge of 
its history opportune at this moment. 

Haiti is the original name of the island of 
St. Domingo; a name it resumed when it de- 
clared itself independent. The inhabitants 
regard St. Domingo as the name of the island 
under Slavery ; Haiti as that of the country 
freed. It was discovered by Christopher 
Columbus, in 1492, and, according to the ac 
counts of the Spaniards, contained then a po- 
pulation of 2,000,000 souls. It was divided 
into provinces, governed by Caciques.* The 
superticiai extent of the island is 156,000 
square miles, (52,0U0 square leagues,) and it 
is about 1050 miles (350 leagues) roand, its 
soil being rich and tertile. Within a period 
of less than fifteen years, the cruelty of the 
Spaniards destroyed the larger portion of 
this population, noted for its kindness of dis- 
position and hospitality. In 157 scarcely 
60,000 of the aboriginal Indians remained, 
notwithstanding the pleadiugs of Las Cases, 
and a few other benevolent men, in their fa- 
vour. Inorder to replace the Indians whom 
they had exterminated, in 1517 the Spaniards 
commenced introducing negroes, and thus 
set on foot the infamous commerce known as 
the slave-trade. Although the Spaniards 
were masters of the whole island, their prin- 
cipal establishments were in the eastern 
part, the chief town being St. Domingo, 
which name was, at a later period, given to 
the island itself. They worked the rich 
Maines, and cultivated the soil, and in fact 
fattened on its products. Towards 1640, 
French and English adventurers, known as 
Filibustersor Buccaneers, and who had already 
more than once been repulsed and dispersed 
by the Spaniards, succeeded in establishing 
themselves in the small island of La Totue 
off the northern coast of Haiti, which became 
their head-quarters, and whence they des- 
patched their piratical expeditions. At length 
they gained a footing on the western shore of 
the ‘sland itself ; and as these lawless indivi- 
duals were chiefly Frenchmen, in order to be 
in a position to resist the attacks of the 
Spaniards, they claimed the protection of 
Louis XIV., who sent them a governor. In 
the course of their contests with the Spanish 
proprietors, they penetrated into the interior 
as fur as Massacre river, which they adopted 
for a boundary line ; and from that time St. 
Domingo became partly French and partly 
Spanish. Their respective portions were for- 





* Princes or nobles amongst the Indians. T'he 
History of the Caciques, printed and published at 
Port-au-Prince in 1855, written by a native of 
Haiti, Emile Nau, is an admirable composition, 
and a remarkable addition to negro literature.— 
(Ep. A. S. RB.) 
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mally recognised and guaranteed to them in 
1697 by the treaty of Ryswick. The eastern 
section, at this present time known as the 
Dominican republic, was called the Spani 
Audience. The western section, belongi 
to France, now forms the empire of Haiti, an 
its capital was La Ville du Cap. The popu- 
lation of these two sections was divided in 
the following manner. 

Ist. The European whites. 

2nd. The half-breeds or Métis ; that is, the 
descendants of the Europeans and the In- 
dians. 

3rd. The people of colour, mulatto or black. 

4th. The negroes and the slave mulattoes. 

At first there was no prejudice against 
colour, because amongst the Africans there 
were very many European white labourers 
engaged under contracts to work. By de- 
grees, however, the latter were enabled, by 
the proceeds of their labour, to entranchise 
themselves, and to raise themselves to the 
level of their former masters; but the ne- 
groes, not having the same means or facilities 
for procuring their liberty, remained in 
Slavery ; became confounded and were ranked 
with the cattle of the field,and fell under the 
contempt of the whites. Hence the prejudice 
against colour originated.* 

We cannot, nor is it requisite in this sketch 
that we should, recite the various events in 
detail which took place in the island from 
the time of its colonization by the French— 
who, we may add, prosecuted the slave-trade 
with great vigour—to the period of the as- 
sembling of the States-General. It may, 
however, be stated, that the condition of the 
slaves was frightful, notwithstanding the re- 
gulations which existed, and the object.of 
which was to ameliorate it. These unhappy 
beings were subjected to the most hornble 
pees te and tortures on the soil they were 
fructifying by their toil, and watering with 
their blood and sweat. Even the freed ne- 
groes were not exempt from the persecution 
of the whites, Despised and hated, they 
possessed no rights of citizenship ; could not 
embrace any liberal profession, such as medi- 
cine, the law, the church, &c., and weresub- 
ject to the heaviest statute-labour on the 
roads and other public works. But the hour 
of deliverance was at hand. 

The year 1789 roused the fiercest passions 
in the colony, as it had done in France. In 
spite of the prohibition of the metropolitan 
authorities, the colonists appointed represen- 
tatives to the National Assembly. These were 
repulsed at first, but six of them afterwards 
obtained admission and took their seats in the 
Assembly. The freed people, determined to 
rise from the abject position in which they 





* The History of Haiti, by M. L’Instant, is 
another admirably written work. He is also a 
native of the island.—(Ep. A. S. 2.) 
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were placed, and aspiring to political 

uality, imitated the example of the white 
colonists, and elected and sent their delegates 
to France. They did not, however, succeed 
in gaining admission to the Assembly, in 
consequence of the intrigues of the whites. 
The colonists in St. Domingo opened a 
colonial Assembly to take into consideration 
the interests of the island. They treated 
with contempt the just claims of the freed 
people of colour, the simple assertion of 
which, indeed, had excited them to the 
highest pitch of indignation. Outrages, 
sanguinary executions, schemes and persecu- 
tions of every kind, were employed to terror- 
ize and dismay the people of colour, so that 
at that moment the colony was a scene of 
complete anarchy. 

The whites were divided amongst them- 
selves, however; but though their factions 
were numerous, they rallied around a com- 
mon standard when the claims of the freed 
coloured people were raised. In this manner 
they conspired to defeat and prevent the exe- 
cution of the Decree of the National Assem- 
bly of the 28th March 1790, ting civil 
and political rights to coloured men. Two 
of this class, named Ogé and Chavannes, de- 
manded the promulgation of the decree, but 
being unable to obtain it, they had recourse 
to arms. They were vanquished, and retired 
to the eastern of the island, but were 
given over by the governor, Don Garcia, to 
their enemies the white colonists, who caused 
them to be broken on the wheel. A few 
days after, twenty of their partisans were 
hanged at the Cape, whilst many more of 
the free people suffered death in the other 
towns, and for no other cause than their 
known sympathy for their fellow-country- 
men. In 1791, the coloured people formed 
a league, selecting as their chiefs, Pinchinat, 
Beauvais, Lambert, and Rigaud. Several 
skirmishes took place in which they had the 
advantage, when they compelled the colonists 
to sign a concordat by which the rights of 
the coloured people were recognised. 

Up to this time only the freed people had 
taken part in passing events ; but in this year 
an insurrection of the slave population broke 
out in the North, under the leadership of 
Jean Francois, Brasson, and Toussaint 
Louverture, which threw the entire island 
into commotion. With a view to appease 
the troubles of the colony, three Commis- 
sioners were sent out to it next year, from 
the mother-country, but their mission failed 
utterly. They found that it was no longera 
question of political equality for the freed 
9 of colour; this they had acquired: 

jut nothing’ less than the emancipation of the 
slaves. On the 28th of July 1792, Polvérel, 
Santhonax, and Ailbaud, left France as Com- 
missioners entrusted to enforce in the colony 
the execution of the decrees passed by the 
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National Assembly. The whites, with a view 
to oppose the liberal principles enunciated 
by the metropolitan legislature, and to restore 
the old régime, revolted against France, and 
called in the aid of the English and the 
Spanish. ‘To save the colony, and preserve 
it for France, the Commissioners sided with 
the freed er of colour, and appointed ca- 
pable men of their party to military com- 
mands. Their next step was to proclaim the 
emancipation of the slaves, which was de- 
clared by Santhonax on the 29th of August 
1793. This step was taken to reward them 
for having vigorously defended the home- 
“aigagreg at the Cape, and also to bring 
k to the banner of France the negro gene- 
rals Jean Francois and Toussaint Louver- 
ture, who, with their bands, were serving in 
the ranks of the Spanish. But the whites 
had already given up to the English the 
rincipal towns of the island. In 1795, 
ouissant Louverture and his followers ac- 
= service under the French republic, 
which event was immediately succeeded by 
the union of the negro and the coloured po- 
ulation against the enemies of France. 
oussaint Louverture, Beauvais, and Rigaud, 
Breatly distinguished themselves in this war, 
ut the leaders of the freed people, now 
become French generals and the saviours of 
the island, could not agree among themselves, 
and the rivalry which arose was astutely 
fomented by the whites ; so that presently a 
civil war ensued between the blacks and the 
mulattoes.* Toussaint Louverture was ap- 
inted general-in-chief of the army of St. 
omingo. He defeated Beauvais and Rigaud, 
and, after the forced embarkation of the metro- 
se agents, assumed the title of governor. 
n January 1801, he seized the Spanish part 
of the island, which had been ceded to France 
by the treaty of Basle, and restored order and 
industry ; but, exasperated and excited thereto 
by the whites, he committed many cruel 
excesses, which ultimately led to his being 
abandoned when the hour of peril arrived. 
He, however, gave the island a constitution, 
the tendency of which was to assure its inde- 
ndence. Then came the expedition of 
yeneral Leclerc, the brother-in-law of Na- 
poleon, at that time first Consul of the French 
republic. This occurred in 1802. At first, 
Toussaint resisted, and his defence of the 
Fort de la Créte, at Pierrot, has ever been 
regarded as having shed great lustre on him 
and the native troops. At length he was 
overcome. He gave himself up, but was 
treacherously carried away, tolinger out his 
days, and finally to die of cold, and hunger, 
in a French dungeon. 
The French Government now committed 








* See the works of Messrs. Madion, Ardouin, 
and St. Rémy, on this subject. They were all 
three natives of Haiti.—(Ep. A. S. R.) 
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the serious error of attempting to re-establish 
Slavery in the colony. The freed population 
rose in arms at the call of their chiefs, gene- 
rals Dessalines, Pétion, and Clervaux, on the 
10th of October 1802. A short time after, 
General Leclerc died, and was succeeded by 
General Rochambeau, one of the most cruel 
men the colony ever had. The war became 
general, and the French troops, already de- 
cimated by yellow fever, suffered greatly. 
Dessalines was proclaimed general-in-chief of 
the island army, and he was ably seconded 
by his subordinates Geffrard, Pétion, and 
Christophe. The French were defeated, 
and obliged to retire from all parts of the 
island to the Cape, which alone remained 
to them. On the 29th of November 1813, 
Dessalines compelled Rochambeau to capitu- 
late, and to surrender the town. The rem- 
nant of the French army were made prisoners 
of war by the British squadron, which block- 
aded the ports; and on the Ist of January 
1804, the native generals and the Gonaives 
proclaimed tha independence of the island, 
which then resumed its own original name 
of Haiti, and adopted blue and yellow as the 
national colours. 

A short time after, and in order to terrify 
the French out of all hope of their ever re- 
gaining possession of the island, Dessalines 
ordered a general massacre of the French 
white colonists, and in the course of the 
same year caused himself to be proclaimed 
Emperor under the title of James the First. 
He also undertook a campaign against the 
eastern part of the island, and laid siege to 


St. Domingo, which he would have caused to | 


capitulate, had it not been for the opportune 
arrival of a French fleet. On his return from 
the East, he began to organize the interior, 
erected fortifications at vulnerable points, and 
set on foot other important public works; 
but being badly advised, he committed so 
many excesses and cruelties, that an exten- 
sive conspiracy was set on foot against him, 
and he was assassinated on the 17th of Octo- 
ber 1806. The army proclaimed General 
Henri Christophe as his successor; and an 
Assembly having been convened to vote a 
new Constitution, the new State was declared 
a Republic, But the new Constitution, which 
had been voted under the fear inspired by the 
recollection of the cruelties of Dessalines, and 
the well-known disposition of Christophe, 
— too many restrictions on his power: 

e therefore refused to accept it, and marched 
against Port-au-Prince. He defeated General 
Pétion at the battle of Sibert, but could 
not take Port-au-Prince. From this time, 
the north of the island formed a distinct 
State, and the West and the South consti- 
tuted a republic, of which General Pétion 
was nominated President by the Senate. 

The struggle between the two parties con- 
tinued with varying results. Christophe 
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organized a good administration in the North, 
under which agriculture and commerce 
flourished, but he sullied whatever he did by 
his cruelties In 1811 he caused himself to 
be declared King, and took the title of Henry 
the First. Meanwhile Pétion was quite as 
active organizing his administrative sys- 
tem, aided by General Bonnet In 1810 
General Rigaud had returned, and Pétion 
had confided to him the command of the 
South. He took advantage of the influence 
he acquired over the people to make the 
South independent. Thus in 1810, Haiti 
was divided into four parts, namely, the 
State of the North, under Christophe as 
Henry the First; the republic of the West 
under Pétion; that of the South under Ri- 
gaud; and lastly, the East, the inhabitants 
of which, having compelled the French to 
evacuate St. Domingo, had again placed 
themselves under the Spanish. In 181], 
Rigaud died, and in 1812, Borgella, his 
successor, allied himself to the Republic of 
the West. In the same year Christophe 
again laid siege to Port-au-Prince, but fuiled, 
and returned to his State, more terrible than 
ever. In 1818, Pétion died, generally re- 
gretted, and was succeeded by General Jean- 
Pierre Boyer. In 1820, Christophe, who 
reigned by terror, committed suicide, in 
order to avoid falling into the hands of his 
generals, who had conspired against him, 
and Boyer was called to govern the North. 
With respect to the East, after submitting to 
Spain, in 1821, it declared itself independent, 
and then solicited Boyer to assume the go- 
vernment, which he did in 1822. Under 
him the various parts of the island were 
united, and formed one republic. He go- 
verned with wisdom until 1825, when he 
signed a treaty with Buron Mackau, in the 
name of Charles the Tenth of France, which 
recognized the independence of the French 
part on condition of an indemnity of 
150,000,000 of francs being po by the Hai- 
tian Government to the old colonists. But 
this treaty was generally disapproved of, and 
caused several conspiracies against him to be 
set on foot, which he very skilfully suppressed, 
aud thus succeeded in preserving public 
tranquillity. In 1838, the President, having 
at length recognised the impossibility of 
paying the 150,000,000 of francs, concluded 
another treaty with the French plenipo- 
tentiaries, Messrs de Lascases and Saudin, 
by which the indemnity was reduced to 
60,000,000 of francs. But a formidable op- 
position against his government was quiet'y 
organized in the Chamber of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people, at the head of wh.ch 
were the most enlightened men of the 
country. They reproached Boyer with being” 
anti-progressive, and with retarding the ge- 
neral welfare of the island by not taking ad- 
vantage of circumstances favourable thereto. 
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The discontent gained ground, but it was not 
until 1843 that it assumed serious proportions. 
Probably the outbreak was prevented from 
taking place earlier than it did by the dreadful 
earthquake which, in 1842, destroyed the 
town of the Cape, one of the finest in Haiti. 
In 1843, the representatives of the people at 
the head of the opposition, having returned 
home, raised the population of the South, 
against Boyer’s government, under the 
orders of Riviére Hérard. Boyer, finding 
himself abandoned by the troops, was com- 

lled to quit the island with his family. 

e repaired to Jamaica, where he resided in 
exile for a time, but finally left there for 
Paris, and died in that city in 1852. 

Riviére Hérard convened a Constituent As- 
sembly at Port-au-Prince ; but though during 
his tour in the different provinces, especially 
the eastern, he excited great dissatisfaction, 
he succeeded in causing himself to be a 
pointed President, on his return to the 
capital, the executive having been ad- 
ministered, meanwhile, by a provisional 
government. In 1844, the eastern provinces, 
the inhabitants of which had been long dis- 
affected, revolted inst Riviére, alleging 
as their — at the Roman-Catholic 
religion had not been declared the religion 
of the State. Riviére marched against the 
East, but his despotism had alienated every 
one from his cause. The South took up arms 
against him, and the North soon followed 
the example. The population of the South 
was committing every kind of excess; and 
to save the country from anarchy, a few of 
the most moderate of the opposing faction in 
the West proclaimed the downfall of Riviére 
Hérard, who was then in the East, and 
elected as President, General Guerrier, 
whose name inspired confidence, and calmed 
down the fierce passions which threatened to 
involve the country in the most serious cala- 
mities. Hérard withdrew to Jamaica: the 
North and the South allied themselves again 
with the Western republic, but the East re- 
mained in arms, and finally separated itself 
from the allied provinces, assuming the title 
of the Dominican Republic 
» In 1845, General Guerrier died, and was 
succeeded by General Pierrot. A campaign 
which he projected against the insurgents in 
the East, and the difficulties in which he em- 
broiled himself with the French Government, 
brought about his deposition, and the nomi- 
nation to the Presidency of Jean-Baptist 
Richer, a man of great energy, who suc 
ceeded in suppressing a revolt in the South, 
re-established the old Constitution, and, 
through the ability of his ministers, opened 
to Haiti a career of 2 mage prosperity. 
But death surprised him in the midst of his 
meritorious labours. The Senate then assem- 
bled, and, in March 1847, nominated General 
Soulouque President of Haiti. 
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The new President retained the old mi- 
nisters, and walked in the steps of his im- 
mediate predecessor. In the course of the 
year, however, the ministry was overthrown 
on a vote relating to the budget. ‘This cir- 
cumstance excited much uneasiness, and 
certain designing persons took advantage of 
it to agitate the people. They had a fair 
opportunity of doing so during a tour which 
the President made in the North, and the 
executive was, during his absence, completely 
paralysed and overruled by these perverse 
men. The troubles which took place in 
France in 1848 influenced the people of 
Haiti, and similar movements ensued there. 
“An insurrection in the South broke out, and 
Port-au-Prince itself had its emeutes. It 
required much courage, ability, and tirmness 
of purpose in the President to maintain his 
position and his authority under such trying 
circumstances ; but he succeeded in pacitying 
the public mind, and, in 1849, led his army 
against the Dominicans. He was on the 
point of capturing St. Domingo, but the 
sufferings and privations his army had 
already endured, and the failure of provisions, 
rendered it imperative on him to return to 
Port-au-Prince. 

In the course of this same year, and with 
a view to consolidate his power, a petition, 
signed by a large number of the citizens, was 
presented to the Chamber of Representatives. 
it prayed for a change in the form of go- 
vernment, and that the President should be 
proclaimed Emperor. The Chamber took 
the petition into consideration, and referred 
it to the Senate, which thereupon drew up a 
new Constitution, and created the President 
Emperor of Haiti, under the title of Faustin 
the First. 

The above is only a very imperfect sketch 
of the principal events which have taken place 
in Haiti. From it, however, it will be seen 
that the Government of Haiti is a constitu- 
tional monarchy, as much as France or Great 
Britain, having its Senate and Chamber of 
Representatives, its imposts, fixed and regu- 
lated by law, and its budget, voted by the 
Chambers, which have also the initiative 
when new laws are made. It has also its 
tribunals, established on the same F ogeag 
as those of France, and its civil code is the 
Code Napoleon, moditied to meet the pecu- 
liar circumstances and customs of the country. 
It possesses numerous educational establish- 
ments, including colleges and primary schools 
--the latter on the Lancasterian system— 
where the most distinguished of the public 
men of Haiti have received their education. 
The Haitians also send their children to be 
educated abroad, and many of these swarthy 
sons of African sires have borne away the 
first prizes from the Parisian colleges. Haiti 
produces, at present, from 52,000,000 to 
62,000,000 pounds (27,000 tons) of coffee ; a 


| 
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large quantity of rum, tafid, &c.: mahogany, 
log and other dye-woods ; cotton, tobacco, 
and various other tropical products in abun- 
dance. It also produces a considerable quan- 
tity of sugar, but the whole is consumed on 
the island. Its trade with France, England, 
and America is also of some importance. In 
conclusion, we may observe, that foreigners 
enjoy, without distinction, the very highest 
protection Government can extend to them, 
and their interests have been always reli- 
giously respected, even in the midst of the 
troubles which have unhappily distracted the 
country. Looking, however, to the origin of 
these troubles, and comparing Haiti with 
certain countries nearer sty we think it 
has come out of the ordeal at least as success- 
fully as they have; and it is quite worthy 
of note, that, with the exception of Boyer, 
Riviere Hérard, Guerrier, and Pierrot, who 
were coloured men ; all the other governors 


of Haiti, including the present Emperor, were 
black. 


THE INTERNAL AFRICAN SLAVE- 
TRADE. 

‘We intended presenting our readers this 
month with a brief outhne of the narrative 
of Mr. James Church, recently attached, in 
the capacity of assistant, to the supplemen- 
tary African Exploring Expedition under 
Dr. Vogel. We are, however, compelled to 
defer its insertion ; but the following state- 
ments will illustrate the nature of the in- 
ternal African slave-trade. They are taken 
from the journals and papers of the late 
James Richardson, who, it may be remem- 
bered, died in Africa some three or more 
years ago. His narrative has been published 
in London in two volumes. Mr. Richardson 
had made twojourneys into Africa, and speak- 
ing of the eight months and a half which, 
when penning the subjoined lines, he had 
passed in that part of the country where he 
was then writing, he says : 

1 -** I have passed eighty days out of this on the 
camel s back, and made a tour in the Sahara of 
some 1600 miles. I reckon my distances and days 
from Tripoli to Ghadames, fifteen days; from 
Ghadames to Ghat, twenty days; thence to 
Mourzuk, fifteen days; thence back to Tripoli, 
thirty days. I walked every day, one with 
another, about two hours, which at the rate of 
two and a half miles per hour, makes the distance 
of 400 miles. I wore out two or three pairs of 
shoes, but not one suit of clothes. My whole 
expense, including servant, camel, provisions, 
lodging, Moorish clothes, &c., for the nine 
months’ tour, did not exceed fifty pounds ster- 
ling, and nearly half this was given away in 
presents to the people and the various chieftains 
who figure in the journal.” 

The writer proceeds to give the result of 
his observations on the traffic in slaves, as it 
is carried on in the Great Desert of Sahara. 

“* 1. The slave traffic is on the increase in the 
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Great Desert, though temporarily decreasing on 
the route of Bournou. 

“© 2. Many slaves are flogged to death en route 
from Ghat to Tripoli, and others are over-driven 
or starved to death. 

‘*3. The female slaves are subjected to the most 
obscene insults and torments by the Arabs and 
Moorish slave-drivers. 

“4. Slave children of five years of age walk 
more than one hundred and thirty days over the 
Great Desert and other districts of Africa, before 
mf can reach the slave-market of Tripoli, to be 
sold. 

** 5. Three-fourths of the traffic of the Great 
Desert and Central Africa are supported by the 
money and goods of European merchants resident 
in Tunis, Algeria, and Egypt. 

** 6, A considerable traffic in slaves is prose- 
cuted in the southern provinces of Algeria, under 
French protection, by the Soufah and Shaubah 
Arabs. 

‘** 7. At present there are no wars carried on in 
Central Africa, except those for the capture of 
slaves, to supply the market of Constantinople ; 
so far as my information goes. 

‘©8. Slaves are the grand staple of commerce of 
the Soudan and Bournou caravans ; and without 
slaves this commerce could hardly exist. Twenty 
years ago the Sheikh of Bournou reiterated to 
our countrymen : 

***You say that we are all the sons of one 
Father. You say also that the sons of Adam 
should not sell one another; and you know every 
thing. God has given you great talents. What 
are we to do? The Arabs who come here will 
have nothing else but slaves. Why do you not 
send us merchants ?’” 


The following passage shews how well the 
doings of the foreign slave-dealers are known 
by the Touaricks : 


‘* They describe thousands of slaves being car- 
ried away by men with white cheeks and hands, 
like myself (putting their hands round their 
waist to shew how the slaves were ironed). 
These slaves are carried down the Niger to the 
salt water (Atlantic). 1 asked them how the 
slaves were obtained. One of them sprang up in 
an instant, seizing an Arab’s gun. He then 
performed a squatting posture, skulking down 
and creeping on the floor of my room, and wait- 
ing or watching in silence. He then made a sud- 
den spring, as a tiger on its prey, with a wild 
shout. These wily antics evidently denoted a 
private kidnapping expedition. Many of these 
slaves are captives of war, for the negro princes 
are fond of war.” 


These poor slaves endeavour to soothe each 
other by their songs, of which this is a speci- 
men : 


“© Where are we going? Where are we going ? 

Where are we going, Rubee? 

Hear us! Save us! Make us free! 
Send our Atka down from thee! 

Here the Ghibilee wind is blowing, 

Strange and large the world is growing! 
Tell us, Rubee, where are we going ? 
Where are we going, Rubee ? 
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“ Bournou? Bournou? Where is Bournou? 

Where are we going, Rubee? 

Bournou-land was rich and 
Wells of water, fields of food ; 

Bournou-land we see no longer, 

Here we thirst and here we hunger, 

Here the Moor man smites in anger ; 
Where are we going, Rubee ’” 





COTTON AND SLAVERY. 


Tur friends of the anti-slavery cause will 
be encouraged to learn that the cultivation of 
cotton in India is progressing. In the month 
of August last The Times devoted a conside- 
rable space to an article shewing the result 
of certain improvements introduced at Dhar- 
war in the cultivation of the cotton grown in 
that extensive district. At the commence- 
ment of the improvements in 1842, as stated 
in the article alluded to, the Dharwar or 
Compta cotton was the least valued cotton 

roduced in the market ; but it will be seen 
Sein the accompanying extract of the prices 
current in Bombay of the 15th of December 
last, that not only has the Dharwar American 
seed cotton realized a higher value than 
hitherto, but that the new crop of the ordi- 
nary Compta cotton now rivals in estimation 
and price the best cottons of Western India. 
The following is an extract of the prices cur- 
rent : + 

EASTERN PRODUCE. 
Cotton per Candy of 7 Cwt. new. Rupees. 


Broach, Surat, and Jumbooseer . 84 to 85 
Dhollera and Bownugger . . 88 — 89 
Oomrawuttee - + « « « 80—82 
Comptacotton . . . . . + . 86—87 
Mangalore arse . . 80—82 
Dharwar saw-ginned . 110 


It will thus be seen that the American seed 
cotton was 21 per cent. higher than any 
other quoted in the market. In these re- 


sults there is a strong stimulus to future ex- : 


ertion. Let no one despair on account of the 
opposition or lukewarmness of the Govern- 
ment or its officials. The value of the cot- 
tons of Goojerat and the best cotton-growing 
districts has stood still, while the produce of 
the southern Mahratta country has greatly ex- 
tended, and the value of the cotton produced 
has been enhanced nearly 51) per cent. These 
facts cannot be too prominently or too fre- 
= brought before the notice of the In- 
ian authorities. In the number of The 
Times referred to, a full detail of the im- 
provements in the Dharwar cotton cultiva- 
tion was set forth, and the article fully ex- 
posed the opposition that had been offered to 
these improvements, and the ignorance of 
the Government of India on the whole sub- 
ject. 
: In connection with the efforts that are be- 
ing made for the production of free-labour 
cotton, we may state, on the authority of a 
correspondent of the Daily News, who writes 
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uite recently from Naples, that Mr Thomas 
legg of Manchester, who hus already done 
so much in this direction, is, or was until 
quite recently, in Naples, endeavouring to 
organize an extensive growth of cotton, by 
free-labour, partly with a commercial and 
ate an anti-slavery view. ‘he correspon- 
ent of the above-named journal says : 

“The two “icilies would in every respect be 
admirably adapted for the cultivation of cotton. 
The average rental of land is not high, and of 
sandy, swampy ground, suited to the object pro- 
posed very low. Of such land, too, there is a 
vast quantity lying almost waste on the shores of 
the Adriatic from to Brindisi, and between 
Torre dell’ Annunziata and Castellamare, and 
other parts. Cotton, too, is actually grown both 
in Sicily and on the continent, so that the expe- 
riment would not be new, and it has entirely suc- 
ceeded. In Sicily, about 2,000,000Ibs. are grown 
annually, half of which is exported to Naples, 
and the other half is consumed in the island: in 
the continental part of the kingdom about 
2,200,000lbs. are grown and consumed, while 
800,000lbs. are imported from New Orleans. 
The annual produce of the kingdom is therefore 
about 4,200,000Ibs., while the annual consump- 
tion is about 5,000,000Ibs. In proof of the yet 
greater capabilities of the country, a letter from 
a Sicilian merchant now before me says: * Not- 
withstanding the great consumption, it would 
not be difficult to export a quantity of cotton. 
This report. therefore, founded on facts, is emi- 
nently encouraging to the project of Mr. Clegg ; 
and all that is wanting is a little capital ada 
little enterprise—just what the Neapolitans have 
not.’” 

We sincerely trust that Mr. Clegg’s ef- 
forts will be successful. A large growth of 
free-labour cotton, of fine quality, would ma- 
terially affect the slave-labour supply. It is 
estimated that this year America will supply 
from 3,400,000 to 3,500,000 bales. There 
has been an increase this last year on the 
imports from Egypt of 32,743 bales, and from 
India of 87,843 bales, and the average im- 
ports from all parts, during the last seven 
years, amount to 2,089,836 bales The 
quantity that was required for Great Britain 
alone this year amounted to 2,277,310 
bales, or 104,717 bales more than the pre- 
vious year. Comparing this quantity with 
that of the crop in the United states, it will 
be remarked that Great Britain consumes 
upwards of two-thirds of the whole. 

May it not be truly said, that the cotton- 
mills of the North are the chief support of 
Slavery in the United States? And this after 
(ireat Britain has expended 20,000,000/. for 
the abolition of the system in her own colo- 
nies ! 

MANUMISSION OF A SLAVE IN 

ENGLAND. 


WE to call the attention of the friends 
of the anti-slavery cause in the United States 
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to the statement submitted below, and to 
request them to use their best efforts to pro- 
cure the insertion of this notice in as many of 
the American abolitionist and other journals 
as possible. Our object in making this re- 
quest is to place on record the fact of the sub- 
ject of this notice having been manumitted 
by his late master, so that should the young 
man return to America, and unhappily lose 
his free papers, and in consequence be sub- 
jected to inconvenience, or be in danger of his 
personal liberty, there may be some readily 
accessible proof of his having been legally 
emancipated. 

We cannot, perhaps, do better than first 
give his own account of himself, as handed 
to us immediately after he had obtained pos- 
session of his free papers. It is as follows: 


L. A. CuameErovzow, Esq. 

** RespecTeD S1ir,—You wish me to put down 
in writing a few incidents of my experience of 
Slavery during the time I was in bondage. | 
have nothing of any importance to communicate 
in that respect. It was my good fortune to have 
a humane master who treated me kindly, and 
being a house-servant, or rather slave, I saw 
nothing of plantation life; but what I did wit- 
ness of the accursed system gave me a dread and 
abhorrence of the state I was placed in. Sir, 
you are too familiar with the eruelties and bar- 
barities practised on slaves for me to say any 
thing on them here. 

** | was born a slave. My father, Obit Bailey, 
was a freeman, but my mother Alice was a slave, 
owned by one Richardson, consequently 1 became 
the property of my mother’s owner. I was 
raised in Carolina county, State of Maryland, 
and remained in Slavery until I became a man 
grown. I am now about twenty-eight years of 
age. My slave’s name was Puitip BAILEY ; my 
freeman’s name is JAMES Francis Tomas. 
One Saturday night, when I was from home, 
my master was taken suddenly and seriously ill, 
and, after lingering a short time in severe pain, 
death put an end to his sufferings. He was a 
kind-hearted master to me, and I dreaded a 
change to a new master ; so I determined to at- 
tempt my escape at whatever cost it might be, 
for I was convinced that nothing could be worse, 
come what might, after the kindness I had re- 
ceived from my deceased master. I felt that 
nothing could place me in a position of a more 
horrible character than to be in the power 
of a cruel task-master. I had already wit- 
nessed this, in the cases of many of my poor 
fellow-slaves changing masters. I therefore 
started off one Saturday night in April 1848. It 
was about ten o'clock, and I took the liberty to 
borrow my late master’s horse, to facilitate my 
flight. I may here remark that my good friend, 
who conveyed me out of reach, got safe back to 
his stabling again. I have travelled many thou- 
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sands of miles since, and should it ever be my lot to 
fall across the path of that horse, I guess | would 
most cheerfully give him a feed of corn for having 
been the first means of enabling me to land on 
the shores of Old England. About three o’clock 
in the morning I arrived at a village called, I 
believe, Smyrna, about forty-five miles from 
Denton, the place where I was born; and after 
turning the horse loose, I sauntered about till six 
o'clock, when I walked quietly on board a small 
steam-boat bound for Philadelphia which I reached 
the next day, without molestation from any one. I 
remained there two or three days, when I re- 
ceived information from the Under-ground Rail- 
way officials that my young master was in pur- 
suit of me, and making diligent search after me. 
Acting upon their advice, I dressed myself in 
woman’s clothing, and took passage on board a 
steamer for New York, where I arrived in safety. 
I remained in that city for a considerable time, 
and was fortunate enough to fall into good em- 
ployment, and should have done well there but for 
that disgrace to America, the passing of that 
abominable Fugitive Slave-Law, which compelled 
me once again to resume my flight from the 
slave-hunters. This time I made for the home of 
the slave and the land of the free, which I was 
successful in reaching—glorious Old England. 
Since then I have travelled the world over, and 
by the blessing of God saved up money enough to 
purchase my own freedom. When I get back to 
America I can set the slaveholders at defiance, 
for I hold in my right hand my papers of free- 
dom, which I have purchased by the sweat of my 
brow. Thanks be to Almighty God! 
“ James Francis THOMAS.” 


We have thought it best to give the above 
narrative as we received it from the writer. 
He procured employment as ship’s steward, 
and having saved 40l., placed the amount at 
our command, requesting us to negociate for 
his freedom. Through the instrumentality 
of Mr. Lewis Tappan, of New York, a pro- 

sition was addressed to Mr. Eugene K. 
Richardson, the late owner of Philip Bailey, 
who at length consented to make out his 
former slave’s manumission-papers, in con- 
sideration of receiving the said sum of Forty 
Pounds. We ap a copy of this curious 
instrument, which to many of our readers 
will probably be quite a novelty. We would 
call their attention to its cautious phraseology, 
and to the vague and specious manner m 
which the slaveholder refers to the “ divers 

causes and considerations” which moved 
him to release Philip from Slavery. Not a 
word is said as to the kind of consideration he 
received, so that one is left to the conclusion 
that he manumitted his slave us an act of 
conscience. 
COPY OF ACT OF MANUMISSION. 
“17 ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN— 
“ Be it known that I, Eugene De K. Richard- 
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son, of Cecil County, in the State of Mary- 
land, for divers good causes and considera- 
tions me thereunto moving, have released 
from Slavery, liberated, manumitted, and set 
free, and by these presents do hereby release 
from Slavery, manumit, and set free, my 
negro man, Philip Bailey, otherwise called 
James F. Thomas, being of the ave of twenty- 
six years, and able to work and. gain a suffi- 
cient livelihoodand maintenance ; and him, the 
said negro man named Philip Bailey, other- 
Wien cule Padiids F. Thomas, I do declare to 
be henceforth free, manumitted, and dis- 
charged from all manner of service or servi- 
tude to me, my executors or administrator 
for ever. In witness whereof I have here- 
unto set my hand and seal, the tenth day of 
October, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and -tive (1855). 
“Everne De K. Ricnarpsun. (Seal.) 
Sealed and delivered in the presence of us 
Edmund Brown, Sen. 
John S. Rossell. 
Caleb Parker.” 
_ ENDORSEMENT. 
STATE OF MARYLAND, CECIL CouNTY, &c. 
“ Be it remembered, and it is hereby certi- 
fied, that, on this 10th day of October, 
i hundred and fifty-five, before the 
Subscriber, a Justice of the Peace of the 
State of Maryland in and for Cecil aw 
aforesaid, personally appears Eugene De K. 
Richardson, he bei nown to me of my 
own knowledge to be the person 
named and described as and professing to be 
party grantor to the foregoing or within 
or instrument of writing, and doth ac- 
know] the said instrument to be his act 


and deed. In witness whereof I hereunto 
subscribe my name on the day and year 
aforesaid. |§©_Epmunp Brown, Sen., J.P.” 


STATE OF MARYLAND, CECIL county, &c. 

“] hereby certify that the within deed of 
manumission was received on the 10th day 
of October 1855, and on same day recorded 
in H. H. M. No. 5, folio 341 &c., one of 
the Land Record Books of Cecil County 
aforesaid. 

“In testimony whereof I hereto subscribe 
my name, and the seal of my office affix, this 
day and year aforesaid. 

“H, H. Mrrosext, C.R.” 

When the above document came into our 
hands, James F. Thomas was absent on a 
voyage. We received a line from him im- 
mediately on his return, and had the plea- 
sure of placing his manumission-papers in 
his hands in presence of the Lord Mayor, on 
the 2d of January ult. The fact was re- 
corded as follows, in the Times of the next 
day. 

* Manston-Hovusz.—A gentleman, who is 
officially connected with the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, waited upon the Lord 
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Mayor, and introduced to the notice of his Lord- 
ship Philip Bailey, a native of Maryland, who 
had purchased his manumission from his master, 
one Eugene de K. Richardson, and submitted that 
the public notice of the fact in the press (parti- 
ticularly in 7'he Times) might be of essential ser- 
vice to the poor man in the event of the loss of 
the document, or of other disaster, upon his de- 
way from England. The applicant said that 

iley had laboured hard until he had put toge- 
ther 200 dollars, the price of his manumission ; 
and having paid that sum for his manumission, 
he had,.acting upon the advice of the Society, 
appeared before the Lord Mayor, that the docu- 
ment might be handed to him in the most public 
manner ; the acknowledgment of which havin 
been done, would be a record of the fact, an 
might prevent future inconvenience or embar- 
rassment, as it would be respected as conclusive 
testimony in the United States. 

‘*The Lord Mayor said he had 7 reason 
to believe that the press would most gladly notice 
an application of the kind, and certainly he 
would not hesitate to express his gratification at 
being instrumental to the service of such a person 
as had made it. 

* The document was then returned to Bailey, 
who retired, expressing his thanks to the Lord 
Mayor for the very kind manner in which he 
had been received.” 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION AND THE 
GUANO TRADE. 


In February 1855, we gave in the Reporter 
(page 39) an account of the abuses incidental 
to the system of Chinese immigration, of the 
cheats practised upon the immigrants, and of 
the cruelties to which those of them are sub- 
jected, who are conveyed to the Chincha 
islands. We would beg to refer our readers 
back to that article, in connection with the 
further statements we are about to lay before 
them, corroborative of the facts alleged on 
that occasion. It appears to be an extremely 
difficult task to deal with the question of im- 
migration, as it affects the Chinese who enter 
into contracts for foreign service. Sir John 
Bowring has done whatever lay in his power 
to check immigration from the Chinese ports 
over which he, as the representative of Her 
Majesty, has any control. His humane ob- 
= is, however, often frustrated by the 

andarins, who receive bribes for permitting 
clandestine shipments; and by the captains 
of the immigrant vessels, who repair to ports 
beyond his jurisdiction, and there repeat the 
deceptions which lure so many victims away 
to foreign lands, where numbers of them 
come to an untimely end, or terminate their 
days in Slavery. The difficulty becomes all 
the greater when, as is often the case—nay, 
more frequently so than otherwise—the ves- 
sel and her crew are American. Interference 
is, under such circumstances, out of the 
——— and remonstrance with the Federal 


overnment would be futile, because of the 
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impracticability of dealing with offences com- 
mitted by citizens of the States in their indi- 
vidual capacity, and of the jealousy with 
which each State guards its own prerogative 
against even any semblance of encroachment 
on the part of the central Government. 
When large protits are to be realized by any 
traffic, however odious and demoralizing, un- 
scrupulous speculators will always be found 
willing to embark in it; and experience has 
demonstrated that they will ever evade, to a 
ue or lesser degree, the laws that may 
laid down for its regulation. The atroct- 
ties of the Coolie trade from China have ex- 
cited universal indignation, both among 
those who know they are generally the result 
of ignorant or brutal management, and others 
who understand nothing about the trade, and 
make no distinction between hired Coolies 
who are treated as slaves, and voluntary 
emigrants who pay for their own passages. 
But all former instances have been outdone 
by a wholesale massacre of which accounts 
have lately been received. The horrible 
tale may be briefly told. We take it from 
the China Mail of the 15th November ult. 
“The Waverley, an American ship of 75U tons, 
recently sailed from Amoy with 442 Coohes for 
Havana or Callao. The captain having died 
shortly after her departure, the first mate in 
command of the vessel took her to Manilla for 
the purpose of procuring another officer to take 
his place. On anchoring at Cavité it would ap- 
pear the mate had alarmed the captain of the 
port about the sanitary condition of the ship, 
which prevented free intercourse with her; and 
as, besides the captain, one of the Coolies had 
died, the prejudices of the Chinese were offended 
at the mode in which the burial was about to be 
conducted, or at some other unexplained treat- 
ment of the dead bodies. But the only explana- 
tion accorded to them was the mate’s lifting a 
revolver and shooting down one or more of their 
number, the rest being driven without difficulty 
below, and made secure under hatches, without 
any precaution, or apparently any thought, about 
ventilation. The mate thereafter attended the 
captain's funeral, and spent the day on shore; 
and it was not until after midnight that the 
agents of the ship, who may till then have been 
unaware how the matter stood, t-ok alarm, and 
insisted that the mate should then ascertain the 
state of his human freight ; and so, at two o clock 
next morning, twelve hours after the hatches had 
been put on, they were removed to discover that 
251 of the Coolies were lifeless corpses. Forty- 
five more were missing, leaving only 146, of 
whom several are not likely to survive. The 
mate and crew have been imprisoned by the 
Spanish authorities, and it is said that the United 
States’ Consul declines to take any cognizance of 
the matter. Other Coolie ships have recently 
left China under circumstances that afford 
ground for apprehension that they may not com- 
plete their voyages without disaster. In connec- 
tion with this subject (which has not hitherto 
been treated as slave-dealing) we may mention 
that. the Governor of Macao has imprisoned 
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two Portuguese subjects charged with buying 
Chinese giris, chiefly at Ningpo, for the purpose 
of exporting them to Havana; in short, with 
slave-dealing.” 


The above will furnish some idea of the 
treatment these unfortunate creatures meet 
with on board. ‘The next extract we shall 
give is from a recent number of the Duily 
News, and purports to have been supplied by 
a correspondent lately returned from Callao. 
The statement quite corroborates those we 
made im the article to which we have already 
referred, and shews the sufferings and cruel- 
ties to which the immigrants are subjected, 
who are employed in digging guano. We 
append the extract in extenso : 

** Most people have heard of the fertilizing vir- 
tues of guano, the excrement of sea-fowl, tribes 
of which have, until recently, held undisturbed 
possession of certain bold rocks for countless 
ages—probably from the creation; and mer~ 
chants, seamen, and dealers know it is an article 
of highly-profitable commerce ; but few probably 
are aware that the acquisition of this deposit, 
which enriches our lands and fills the purses of 
our traders, entails an amount of misery and 
suffering on a portion of our fellow creatures, the 
relation of which, if not respectably attested, 
would be treated as a fiction. In the first place, 
for the information of those not hitherto interested 
in their locality, it may be stated that the Chin- 
cha Isles, the depositories of this manure, are 
three huge rocks, situated about 100 miles from 
Callao, the seaport of Lima, chief town of Peru; 
and it is a curious subject of reflection that a 
country once famous for reputed mineral and 
metallic riches should, in the present age, derive 
no inconsiderable revenue from an article so 
mean in its nature, yet so prolific of wealth: 
such are the o: dinances of a provident Creator! 

** Yet like all other sources of riches this has 
its concomitant evils, and these of a grave and 
lamentable magnitude. 

‘* These islands, covered to a great depth with 
guano, are perfectly barren, from the excessive 
quantity becoming destructive of vegetation ; and 
those employed in transporting the manure to the 
loading-places are Chinese, whilst negroes and the 
lowest of the mixed races of Callao and Lima are 
employed in stowing the cargoes. The Chinese 
who, under specious promises, are inveigled to the 
islands for a term of three years, seldom live to 
complete the term of their Slavery, for the nan- 
seous dust and the overpowering effluvia of am- 
monia in which they work are of themselves ra- 
pidly destructive of life. Sometimes they embark 
in China, and often at Melbourne, where they find 
nothing to do; and it is well known that shippers 
receive so much per head for every Chinese they 
land at the Chinchas ; there they are detained by 
an armed force, hutted in the most miserable 
manner, fed only after performing a certain 
amount of labour, and subject to a treatment, of 
which some idea may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing facts : 

“ Whilst we were at the islands a poor China~ 
man threw himself off the rocks and was dashed 
to pieces, rather than submit to the tortures that 
awaited him for having accidentally broken some 
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tackle he was using in his course of labour ; and 
we can form a pers notion of the severity of the 

unishment they are subjected to by the horrible 

owling constantly heard on the islands. The 
following are some that are constantly inflicted 
on the labourers by order of the commandant, for 
the most trivial offences, under the eyes of 
es ance and other reputed civilized people— 
and certainly nothing more devilish, nothing 
more ingenious, could be invented—viz. hanging 
in ropes and chains round the waist, andin other 
ways, from sunrise to sunset, without food 
during that period, one, two, or more days, in 
proportion to the magnitude of the offence, and 
lashing to half-tide buoys, subject to exposure to 
the water in addition to heat and cold. These 
punishments we saw inflicted in several instances, 
and it was reported that one man, whom wesaw 
suspended daily for fully a week, had already 
suffered a fortnight previously to our arrival. 
We were also shewn a refined instrument of tor- 
ture, combining the fabled labour of the Danaides, 
with the penalty of death staring the culprit in 
the face if he failed from exhaustion or otherwise 
in performing the task allotted him: this was a 
lighter, with a large hole in the bottom, in which 
the offender was fastened, with a bucket to save 
his life by incessant baling. 

‘*We were credibly informed that one of the pun- 
ishments inflicted on the Chinese on the islands is 
that of placing them on a small point of rock to 
which they are chained; so small, that sleep or 
change of position must result in their falling off, 
to hang in their manacles, severely bruised, per- 
haps, until the period of relief. 

* But will it be believed that an English cap- 
tain, whilst we were there, surrendered a negro, 
whom we well knew, to the mercies of Peru- 
vian Lynch law after being flogged, and that he 
was hung in a bowline on the commandant’s 
hulk for three days successively, and this for 
merely swea ing at ‘his Honour?’ | have seen 
on this hulk as many as eight or ten at a time— 
some swung to the davits, and others, one above 
another, on masts temporarily rigged up. It is 
not long since that British and other seamen 
were subject to the same treatment, and a case is 
recorded of one who disappeared from the buoy, 
and then it was time for interference. 

‘Does it not seem strange that civilized na- 
tions, banded together to suppress Slavery, can- 
not, by remonstrance or force, with a trifling 
power like Peru, put an end to such inhuman 
practices at these islands? for they do not obtain 
at Callao; and if the voluntary Slavery entered 
into by the deluded Chinese cannot be prevented, 
surely something may be done by those who 
profit by their labours to alleviate their suffer- 
ings. 

a No doubt those who have actually been on 

these islands could tell a heartrending tale of the 
treatment of the poor creatures that would exceed 
in horror what is here related. It is reported 
that the islands and their produce are to be sold. 
We hope they will fall into the hands of people 
more humane than their present rs, 
and that such cruelties as theirs will be no more 
heard of.” 
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AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
OUR MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Erection or Mr. Banks as SpEAKER.—We 
rejoice to record in our columns the gratifying 
fact that Mr. Banks, the anti-slavery candidate 
for the Speakership of the House of Represen- 
tatives, has been elected, after a most protracted 
and exciting struggle. The number of ballot- 
ings were 1139, ranging over a period of nine 
weeks. Finding that every effort to diminish the 
numerical strength of the Free-soil party was 
futile, the Administration at last agreed that the 
election should be decided by a plurality of votes, 
and, of course, Mr. Banks was immediately 
elected. This is the first great triumph the Free- 
soil, or what is now called the Republican, party 
has obtained in the House of Representatives, 
but it isto be hoped that it is the prelude to more 
important victories. The office of Speaker must 
greatly strengthen this party, as it is a post of 
commanding influence. The following account 
of the scene in the House, on the declaration of 
the ballot, is extracted from the New-York 
Times: 


‘* After several minutes’ delay the clerk called 
to order. Mr. Benson, of Maryland, rose to an- 
nounce the result of the election for Speaker, as 
one of the tellers. It was now nearly seven 
o'clock, and the great chandelier cast its glare 
over the intensely-excited concourse. ‘ Licked, 
by thunder!’ hissed one of the chivalry through 
his set teeth. ‘Got ’em, boys,’ said Matteson, as 
he cavorted around in ‘sleepy hollow,’ and rolled 
his eyes from Father Giddings to one and another 
of the ‘old guard,’ who had fought battles but 
never won such a victory before. And the densely- 
crowded galleries looked down upon the scene in 
an agony of suspense, and hope, and fear. 
‘Order, order!’ shouted the clerk, and silence 
like death ensued. Mr. Benson announced that 
Mr. Banks had received 103 votes, Mr. Aiken 100, 
and that Nathaniel P. Banks, jun., of Massa- 
chusetts, was duly elected Speaker for the 34th 
Congress. And then there rolled out upon the 
oppressive stillness a long, loud shout of joy from a 
thousand willing throats; the ladies, rising in a 
body, clapped their hands, and wildly waved their 
handkerchiefs ; in the lobbies members threw up 
their overcoats and beavers, and for a few mi- 
nutes the scene in the galleries, and on one side 
of the House, was one of most tumultuous joy ; 
and then the friends of Mr. Banks embraced each 
other, and Northern men shook hands half-a- 
dozen times over with the men by whose side they 
had been fighting all day, just as if they had long 
been separated. Massachusetts men, in parti- 
cular, were in danger of being suffocated, and I 
was somewhat alarmed lest friend Burlinghame, 
‘ the sleepless,’ should be crushed with kindness. 
You know already of the humiliating scene which 
followed: how a few attempted even now to pluck 
from us the fruits of the long contest ; and how 
Mr. Biken, with the nobility of a true gentleman, 
cast withering censure upon the facetious oppo- 
sition to the Speaker taking his seat, by rising in 
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his place and asking the privilege of now con- 
dvcting Mr. Banks, as Speaker, to the Chair. 
The applause which followed this act of magna- 
nimity was only equalled by that which suc- 
ceeded the announcement of the result ; and more 
than one strong man, who had never faltered 
when the fight was fiercest, now sank in his seat, 
overpowered by generous emotion. The last act 


._ of this sublime spectacle was now about to close. 


A formal vote of the House, from which, forty 
only excepted, declared Mr. Banks to be the 
Speaker ; and theclerk appointed Messrs. Aiken, 
Lewis D. Campbell, and H. M. Fuller, a com- 
mittee to conduct him to the Chair. They con- 
gratulated him, and Mr. Giddings, as the oldest 
member of the House, was called upon to ad- 
minister the accustomedoath. It has been usual 
for the Speaker elect to stand on the lower 
step of the desk and there take the oath. I have 
seen the thing done several times before, but no 
one ten feet from the parties could hear any thing 
of it, and but few could even see it. Mr. Banks 
walked directly up the steps to the Speaker’s desk, 
and, as his hand touched the chair, the Sergeant- 
at-Arms elevated the mace, which insignia is 
never in its place except when the Speaker is 
presiding. Simultaneously the clerk handed him 
the gavel, and then another tremendous shout 
burst from the audience, and was succeeded by 
an impressive silence, while the Speaker gave 
utterance to his brief and appropriate speech 
You will notice that he avoided the usual pledge 
to save the Union, and based his futur course 
upon the simple institutions of our forefathers. 
We shall see whether or no the North can take 
care of the Union. At the close of this address 
Mr. Banks raised his right hand in position for 
affirmation, and Father Giddings, standing in 
the centre of the area fronting the desk, in a loud 
firm tone administered the oath, thus: ‘ You do 
solemnly swear that you will support the Consti- 
tuition of the United States, so help you God!’ 
The Speaker responded, ‘I do!’—and so the 
spectacle ended.” 


Kansas.—On the 15th of December the electors 
mustered to the polls, in the various districts, to 
vote on the State Constituton. The Missourian 
filibusters came into the territory in great num- 
bers, and perpetrated many outrages, which the 
authorities adopted no measures to prevent or 
suppress. At Leavenworth they destroyed the 
ballot-boxes and a printing-press, and rescued a 
murderer from prison. 

On the 24th of January the President presented 
a message to Congress respecting Kansas. In 
this document he defines the objects of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill, which are, first, to make 
provision for their political organization as terri- 
tories ; and, secondly, to confer upon the inha- 
bitants the power to establish their own domestic 
institutions. The President then deprecates, in 
severe language, the operations of the Emigrants’- 
Aid Societies, which have peopled Kansas with a 
large number of Northern freemen ; and attri- 
butes the disgraceful scenes which have taken 
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place in the Territory mainly “to this extraor- 
dinary measure of propagandist colonization ;” 
while, at the same time, he admits that the con- 
duct of the Missourians in crossing the border 
was ‘‘illegal and reprehensible.” The message 
next attacks ex-Governor Reeder, probably on 
account of his want of subserviency to the Ad- 
ministration. The President, however, attri- 
butes his dismissal to his alleged improper 
speculations in the Indian Jands; the true 
reason being that he was opposed to the intro- 
duction of Slavery into Kansas, and that the 
slave-interest was determined that the governor- 
ship should be filled by one of its own creatures. 
In the discussion which succeeded the presenta- 
tion of the message in the Senate, General Wil- 
son, who represents Massachusetts, presented the 
whole gist of the question, as between President 
Pierce and the Free-soil settlers of Kansas, in the 
following brief remarks : 

‘“‘ Extraordinary as is the position of that 
people before the country,” said the honourable 
Senator, “they have been driven to it by outrages 
unparalleled in the history of this country, or of 
the civilized world ; and in the spirit of freemen, 
in the spirit of men capable of maintaining their 
rights, they have accepted the doctrine of squatter 
sovereignty in its broadest sense, and organized 
a State Government to protect them against 
armed invasions from Missouri, and the acts of 
an incompetent and treacherous Executive, 
pledged to execute, at the point of the bayonet, 
the inhuman enactments of a Legislature forced 
upon the actual settlers of that territory by armed 
invaders, under the lead of a man who once pre- 
sided over the Senate,” (D. L. Atchison). 

The message speaks lightly of the outrages on 
the Kansas ballot-boxes ; although, if Congress 
does its duty, it will set aside the legislature of 
Kansas as having been fraudulently elected, and, 
for the same reason, it will nullify its laws. 
There never were laws more utterly at variance 
with justice or common sense than these. They 
disfranchise every man who has violated any 
provision of the Fugitive Slave Act; they go 
even further, and require every voter in advance 
to swear obedience to it, and to pledge himself to 
the non-discussion of the Slavery question, under 
pain of being tried for felony. The President 
expresses his intention to enforce this black code 
by all the powers of the Federal Government ; 
and there can be no doubt that if Congress does 
not interfere on the side of justice, a pro-slavery 
Constitution will inevitably be secured, as, at pre- 
sent, the friends of Slavery are alone entitled to 
vote, at least, unless their opponents perjure 
themselves. 


THE Prestpent’s MessaGe.—It is said that 
Mr. Caleb Cushing, the Attorney-General, was 
the author of the pro-slavery,portions of this 
document. The National Era opportunely calls 
the attention of its readers to Mr. Cushing's ad- 
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dress to his Massachusetts constituents in 1839, 
when he employed very different language, and 
defended a much better cause. In this document 
he advocated the right of the anti-slavery party 
to petition Congress (a right which was then 
jeopardised); and declared the question of 
Slavery to be one which may be fairly and con- 
stitutionally discussed in that body, as well as 
throughout the country. Very different is the 
language held by the Caleb Cushing of 1856! 
Well may the Zra say that ‘* Caleb Cushing the 
anti-slavery advocate answers Caleb Cushing 
the pro-slavery advocate.” 


Mossrinc or Horace Greety tN WAsHING- 
ton.— Mr. Greely has published a letter describ- 
ing the brutal attack made upon him by the 
Honourable Albert Rust, in the streets of Wash- 
ington. 

** Washington, Jan. 29. 

“TI have heard since I came here a good deal 
of the personal violence to which I was exposed, 
but only one man has offered to attack me till to- 
day, and he was so drunk that he made a poor 
fist of it. In fact, I do not remember that any 
man ever seriously attacked me till now. 

“ I was conversing with two gentlemen on my 
way down from the capitol after the adjournment 
of the House this afternoon, when a stranger re- 

uested a word with me. I stopped, and my 

iends went on. The stranger, who appeared in 
the prime of life, six feet high, and who must 
weigh over two hundred, thus : 

“* Is your name Greely ?’ 

6¢ ¢ Ves,’ 

'_ “© Are you a non-combatant ?’ 

‘*** That is according to circumstances.’ 

“The words were hardly out of my mouth 
when he struck me a stunning blow on the right 
side of my head, and followed it by two or three 
more as rapidly as possible. My hands were still 
im my great-coat pockets, for I had no idea that 
he was about to strike me. He staggered me 
against the fence of the walk from the capitol to 
the avenue, but did not get me down. I rallied 
as soon as possible, and saw him standing seve- 
ral feet from me, with several persons standing 
or rushing in between us. I asked,—‘ Who is 
this man? I don’t know him;’ and understood 
him to answer, with an imprecation,—‘ You i! 
know me soon enough,” or ‘You'll know me 
hereafter,’ when he turned and went down to- 
ward the street. No one answered my inquiry 
directly, but some friends soon came up, who told 
me that my assailant was Albert Rust, M.C., 
from Arkansas. He gave no hint of any cause 
or pretext he may have had for this assault, but 
I must infer that it is be found in my strictures 
in Monday’s 7'ribune on his attempt to drive Mr. 
Banks out of the field as a candidate for Speaker, 
by passing a resolution imviting all the present 
candidates to withdraw. I th that a mean 
trick, and said so most decidedly. I certainly 
think no better of it now that I have made the 
acquaintance of its author. 

“The bully turned and walked on, I followed, 
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conversing with two friends. Crossing Four-and- 
a-Half Street, they dropped behind to speak to 
acquaintances, and I, walking along toward the 
National Hotel, soon found myself in the midst 
of a huddle of strangers. One of these turned 
short upon me—I saw it was my former assail- 
ant—and said, ‘Do you know me now?’ I an- 
swered, ‘Yes; you are Rust of Arkansas.’ He 
said something of what he would do if I were a 
combatant, and I replied that I claimed no ex- 
emption on that account. He now drew a heavy 
cane, which I had not seen before, and struck a 
pretty heavy blow at my head, which I caught 
on my left arm, with no other damage than a 
rather severe bruise. He was trying to strike 
again, and I was endeavouring to close with him, 
when several persons rushed between and sepa- 
rated us. I did not strike him at all, nor lay a 
finger on him; but it certainly would have been 
a pleasure to me had I been able to perform the 
public duty of knocking him down. I cannot 
mistake the movement of his hand on the 
Avenue, and am sure it must have been toward 
a pistol in his belt. And the crowd which sur- 
rounded us was nearly all Southern, as he doubt- 
less knew before he renewed his attack on me. 

‘** Now it would do to say that my strictures 
on Rust’s proposition were harsh and provoking, 
if his own friends had not spoken of it substan- 
tially as I did. But Mr. M‘Mullen, who is a 
violent pro-slavery Democrat, has repeatedly 
spoken of it in public and in private quite as 
severely as I did. He stigmatized it in the 
House to-day as insulting to Mr. Banks, and 
declared that he was anxious to beat Mr. Banks, 
but would not insult him. Mr. M‘Mullen tried 
to speak of it in this strain when he voted to lay 
it <n the table, but the gag rule prevented. In 
fact, it is notorious here that Rust’s a:tempt to 
rule Mr. Banks to decline was defeated because 
the better portion of Mr. Banks’s adversaries, 
though they sadly wanted to get him off the track, 
could not stoop to this mode of doing it. Hear 
what Mr. M‘Mullen said of it in the House to- 
day: 

ae However much, Mr. Clerk, I condemn—as 
undoubtedly I do condemn, and as it seems to 
me gentleman should condemn, the conduct 
of Mr. ks in holding on to his position as a 
candidate with unprecedented pertinacity, yet, 


Sir, it was not my province then, nor is it 


my province or my purpose now, to con- 
demn that nage course by a formal vote. 
My rule, Sir, has been all my life never to 
take counsel from my enemies. Mr. Banks has 
a right to look upon the Democratic party as his 
political enemies. Weare such. I declare my- 
self one of them; and I do not believe that it is 
in accordance with that courtesy that should cha- 
racterise the conduct of gentlemen here for this 
side of the House to attempt to dictate to the 
other side of the House. That was the ground 
upon which | placed my vote in voting to lay 
that resolution upon the table. I sought an op- 
portunity to ain that vote at the time the 
question was taken, but we were acting then un- 
der that nefarious gag-law,, and I was prevented 
from doing so.’ 

“¢?This is the Globe's report, which I am 
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confident is far less strong than the language 
actually used by Mr. M*Mullen. I have a clear 
recollection of hearing Mr. M‘Mullen say, that 
while he was anxious to beat Mr. Banks, he could 
not vote to insult him.]’ 

a —_ this is not the last outrage to 
which I am to be subjected. Icame here with a 
clear understanding that it was about an even 
chance whether I should or should not be al- 
lowed to go home alive, for my business here is to 
unmask hypocrisy, defeat treachery, and rebuke 
meanness, and these are not dainty employments, 
even in smoother times than ours. But I shall 
stay here just so long as I think proper, using 
great plainness of speech, but endeavouring to 
treat all men justly and faithfully. I may often 
judge harshly, and even be mistaken as to facts, 
but I shall always be ready to correct my mis- 
takes and to amend my judgments. [I shall 
carry no weapons and engage in no brawls ; but 
if ruffians waylay and assail me I shall cer- 
tainly not run, and, so far as able, I shall defend 
myself. “2...” 


Mr. Rust’s StaTemeEnr. 
“ Washington, Jan. 30. 

‘“* Mr. Rust says, that when he first approached 
Mr. Greely, it was not his intention to assault 
him, and that he had told his friends that he 
should only remonstrate with him then; but 
when he inquired of Mr. Greely, * Would you 
resent an insult? Mr. Greely replied, ‘I don’t 
know, Sir,’ in such a tone that it provoked him 
to strike him. He also says that Mr. Greely 
struck him in return. Hesaysthat Mr. Greely, 
at the second meeting, added to the remark, that 
he believed it was Mr Rust, ‘and you have 
treated me very ungentlemanly.. When Mr. 
Rust again inquired, ‘Are you a non-combat- 
ant?’ Mr. Greely said, ‘I don’t shelter myself 
under that _ ; but when he requested him to 
fight, Mr. Greely said that he had nothing to 
fight with.” 


Stare AppressEs—The Governer of Maine 
in his address proclaims a pro-slavery policy, and 
declares, that in his opinion the people will soon 
cease to care about the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. The Governor of Massachusetts 
recommends the repeal of the Personal Liberty 
Bill. His recommendation has been referred to 
a joint Committee of both Houses. The Gover- 
nor of Jersey would leave the question of Slavery 
in Nebraska and Kansas to be decided by the 
people of that territory. 

The Inaugural Address of Governor Chase is 
worthy of the high reputation of this well-known 
anti-slavery statesman. He declares that the 
basis of American institutions is the democratic 
principle of equality among men, and, failing to 
secure this end, it is the duty of the people to 
amend or change them. He reviews the history 
of the Missouri Compromise with masterly abi- 
lity, and exposes the iniquity of its repeal in 
spirit-stirring language. He defines as his Po- j 
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licy the repeal of all national legislation in favour 
of Slavery; and concludes by urging upon the 
people of Ohio, in reverent dependence upon God, 
“to ensure the transmission to those who are to 
come after us of the noble heritage of free in- 
stitutions which we have received from our fa- 
thers, not only unimpaired, but augmented and 
improved.” After perusing so many addresses 
of an opposite character, it is refreshing to find 
one Governor, at least, whose mind is uncorrupted 
by the spirit of Slavery. 


SovrHerN LeGIstaTion.—A resolution has 
been recently brought forward in the Ala- 
bama Senate for the expulsion of free negroes 
from that State. In the House of Representa- 
tives a Bill has been introduced, which provides, 
that in all criminal prosecutions in the State, if 
the offence be committed against a citizen of 
Massachusetts, that fact may be pleaded in lieu 
of the action. It contains an equally unjust 
clause in respect to civil suits. Of course this 
measure is proposed as a return for the decided 
stand which Massachusetts has taken against 
Slavery by the passing of the Personal Liberty 
Bill. 


ANOTHER OUTRAGE ON Free Srpeecn.—Mr. 
Joseph Brady, a schoolmaster residing in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, has been cruelly maltreated 
by a ruffianly mob for holding anti-slavery opi- 
nions. Some of his hair was pulled out by the 
roots, his face was stained with paint, and 
scratched, his jaw was dislocated, and he himself 
nearly choked. His crime was, that he had de- 
scribed a slave auction, and commented in in- 
dignant language upon the scene, in a letter 
which was published in a newspaper called the 
Oxford Citizen. The slave-sale took place upon 
Christmas-day, and Mr. Brady remarked that 
‘though he had before witnessed the horrid 
epnala of the sale of a human being, yet upon 
this day, commemorative of such an event as 
can never again be known on earth—the birth of 
the immaculate and only Son of God—to witness 
a deed so revolting at any time to the —— 
any one in the least degree imbued with Chris- 
tian philanthropy, and so contradictory to every 
precept of Him for whom the day had been 
named, was really shocking beyond descriptign.” 
Mr. Brady, for the publication of these praise- 
worthy sentiments, was not only mobbed, but 
was dismissed by the School Committee from 
their employ, and compelled to leave the town. 


A new Repusiican Assocration.—The Re- 
publican Association of Washington, district of 
Columbia, has issued an earnest address calling 
upon the friends of freedom throughout the 
country to organize their forces, and prepare for 
the approaching Presidential campaign. ‘They 
declare that the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise has inflicted great dishonour upon the age 
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in which we live; and, while admitting that 

possesses no power to abolish Slavery in 
the States in which it now exists, they Jay down 
as their platform, that ‘outside of State juris- 
diction the constitutional power of the Federal 
Government should be exerted to secure life, 
liberty, and happiness to all men ; and that, there- 
fore, there should be neither Slavery nor invo- 
luntary servitude, except for the punishment of 
crime, in any of the territories of the United 
States.” We cannot but sympathize with a 
movement whose success must prove beneficial to 
the cause of freedom ; but we regret that the 
Republican Association is not more broadly anti- 
slavery. Indeed, speaking of their platform, they 
frankly state that ‘‘every man who is not entirely 
wedded to Slavery and its interests, may stand upon 
it without interfering with any of his party pre- 
dilections.” Compromises like these may become 
a source of weakness instead of strength to the 
anti-slavery party, which can only triumph by 
its supporters being willing to forsake all their 
old political associations, and by their becoming 
thoroughly imbued with the principles of justice 
and freedom. ‘‘ No half-way measures, and no 
half-way men,” should be the motto of the Ame- 
rican abolitionists. 


AMERICAN Missronarny AssocraTion.— Mr. 
Lewis Tappan, the Treasurer of this valuable 
Anti-slavery, as well as Religious Institution, has 
issued an address appealing for assistance on be- 
half of its funds. After explaining the principal 
causes which called it into being, i.e the pro- 
slavery tendencies of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, and the Ame- 
rican Home-Missionary Society, Mr. Tappan 
states, that the Association now employs nearly 
200 Missionaries and teachers, who are located 
in Western Africa, Jamaica, Siam, Sandwich 
Islands, Egypt, in the Western States of Ame- 
rica, Kansas, Canda, and some of the slave-states. 
Additional Missionaries, teachers, and colporteurs 
are urgently required. We earnestly trust that 
money may be forthcoming to extend the useful- 
ness of a Society which has so worthily pro- 
claimed an anti-slavery gospel. 


Boston Anti-Stavery Bazaar.—The An- 
nual Report of this Bazaar has appeared, and 
bears the name of ‘ Maria Weston Chapman.” 
The proceeds of the Bazaar, it states, amounted 
to 4650 dols. It is a most interesting document, 
full of encouraging facts. Speaking of adherence 
to the anti-slavery cause, the Report closes with 
the following really eloquent language: ‘ It shall 
save men from the shame of living on the side of 
the oppressor, and the ignominy of dying in the 
silent support of wrong. It shall rescue their 
children from such an inheritance of grief and 
shame as the remembrance that their parents 
were drawn into disgraceful sympathy with the 
enslaver, when the moral battle was fought out in 
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the United States for the freedom of a race, and 
the honour of a nation. And though no selfish 
inducements exist, we are yet able to assure such 
as will renounce all part and lot in Slavery, whe- 
ther political, ecclesiastical, or social, that no 
man shall lose friends, or houses, or lands, or 
business, for right’s sake, but shall, in the added 
vitality and power of his own being, receive a 
thousand-fold of nobler recompense.” 


ANTI-SLAVERY MEETINGS.—The Twenty-third 
Anniversary of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society was held in Boston, on the 24th and 25th 
of January. Francis Jackson, Esq., occupied the 
Chair. The principal speakers were Messrs. 
Garrison, Phillips, Foster, Edmund Quincy, 
W. W. Brown, and Charles Burleigh, and the 
Rev, A. T. Foss. 








SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


Aw AntI-stavery Victory.—On the 2nd 
of February ult. Mr. Banks, the Republi- 
can (anti-slavery) candidate for the Speaker- 
ship of the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, was elected by a majority of THREE. 
The contest had lasted over two months, and 
the result has excited the liveliest satisfaction, 
as the party who carried the election are Anti- 
Nebraska-ites. 


An ExampLeE T0 SLAVEHOLDERS.—We 
gave, inour last February Number, an account 
of the decree which had then been recently 
issued by Prince Ghika, for the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs in Moldavia, upon the prin- 
ciple of compensation to the owners. J.ater 
communications bring the intelligence that 
the latter had unanimously refused to receive 
the indemnity. 


Anti-Stavery CoLLece 1x Onto. — About 
five years ago a school was established by the 
friends of freedom in Southern Ohio, for the pur- 
pose of inculcating correct principles on the sub- 
ject of human rights and the reforms of the age. 
The Board of Trustees have obtained a charter 
for a university, and have procured 300 acres of 
land for the purpose of establishing an agricul- 
tural school, which they are endeavouring to 
raise to a place among the first institutions of 
the kind in the country. Their object is to fur- 
nish to every one, without distinction of colour or 
sex, a thorough education at the least possible 
expense, The establishment will be named the 
Albany Manual-Labour University. 


AnorHER ANTI-SLAVERY Victory.—O. M. 
Hyde, Republican, has been elected mayor of 


Detroit by about two hundred majority over A. — 


W. Buell, the Administration candidate, Mr. 
Buell was in Con in 1850, and voted for the 
Fugitive Slave Law. The Slavery issue was 
therefore fairly presented during the canvass. 
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Hliscellanea. 


A VALUABLE INVENTION By A COLOURED Man. 
—The Philadelphia Sun says that Aaron Roberts, 
a coloured man in that city, has invented a most 
valuable aid to the fire department. It is con- 
structed on the principle of a telescope, occupying 
ave y small space when closed, but capable of 
being extended to a height of some sixty feet, by 
means of concealed cogs. Above this is a branch 

ipe, made flexible, and worked in any direction 
by chains reaching the ground. The machine 
can be run into a narrow alley, or any confined 
space, and by attaching a hose to a fire-plug, the 
water will be forced to the top, and thence directed 
at the pleasure of the operator. Complete safety 
is thus afforded to the firemen, and instant appli- 
cation may be made to any part of a burning 
building. 

A Nice QuEstion.—Sam—* You'll get it for 
hooking dat turkey last night. Mas'r knows 
it.” Pompey—*1 didn’t hook it. Warn’t de 
turkey mas’rs? Well, ain’t I mas’rs? Well, | 
eat de turkey, didn't 1? Well, ain't de turkey 
part o’ me? Mas’r ain’t got so much turkey, but 
ain’t he got more nigger? I tell you de turkey 
only change places.” 


Tae Littte Asoritronist.— Mother,” said 
Willy, ** Did not Cain kill his brother?” “ Yes, 
my child; Cain was a very wicked man, and 
killed his brother Abel, who was a very good 
man.” ‘ Well, I know, mother, by Judge Kane's 
action, that old bloody Cain was his grandfather.” 
**Why, Willy, how you talk! Judge Kane never 
killed his brother.” ‘ Well, I don’t care; he did 
just as bad. He shut a good man up in prison 
just because he would not help to send some folks 
where they would be whipped to death or killed 
by degs.” “Willy! Willy! stoptalking. Why, 
you are a little abolitionist.”"—MarGaret,— 
Boston Telegraph. 





Avbertisements. 


EDINBURGH SERIES OF ANTI- 
SLAVERY TRACTS.,* 


EpitTep py CATHERINE PONSONBY. 


Just Published, demy 8vo. price One Penny, 
or 6s. 6d. per 100. 


M* PRISONS AN AUTOBIOGRA- 
i PHY. By Miss Dexia A. WenstEr, 
of Madison, Indiana, America Authenti- 
cated by Mrs. Harrier Brecuer Srows. 
Being No. Il. of the EpINBURGH SERIES OF 
AntI-SLavERY TRACTS. 


*,* The above extraordinary Narfative that 
has recently transpired, of the Imprisonment of 
an American Lady on account of Anti-Slavery 
views, equals in tyranny and oppression the 
wildest stories of Austrian despotism. It is 
aggravated by the fact of the outrage having 





* Reference to Mrs. Ponsonby 6 Drummond Place, 
and to the Secretaries of ti.e Edinburgh Ladies’ Emanei- 
pation Society, Mrs. Lillie, 1 Newington Place, aud Miss 

igham, 5 Gray Street, Edinburgh. 
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been perpetrated in a country which boasts of 
religion, intelligence, gallantry, and the most 
liberal institutions in the world! The facts were 
originally communicated to the Rev. Dr. Cheever, 
so recently as the 19th of October. 1855, and are 
now published for the first time in this country. 
It is trusted that the friends of the Anti-Slavery 
cause will use every effort to disseminate widely 
the Tract which contains this remarkable history 
of individual oppression, with the view of direct- 
ing public attention more strongly than ever, not 
only to the monstrous system of Slavery itself, 
but to the worse than Austrian despotism exer- 
cised towards those who favour or espouse the 
cause of the slave: a despotism which prevails to 
no smail extent throughout a large portion of the 
United States, and which numbers amongst its 
recent victims the upright and noble-minded 
Passmore Williamson, and the amiable and ac- 
complished Delia Webster. 








Recently published, demy 8vo, price One 
Penny, or 6s. 6d. per 100. 


HE SLAVE’S UNDERGROUND 

RAILROAD TO FREEDOM. Being 

No. I, of the EprnsurGH SERIEs oF ANTI- 
SuaveRy TRACTs. 

*.* As there are many persons in this country 
who are at a loss to understand the meaning of 
the term “‘ Tue UNDERGROUND RAILROAD,” now 
so frequently used in connection with the escape 
of slaves to Canada, the above graphic descrip- 
tion of this noble enterprise— reprinted from the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter for April 1853—affords 
full explanation on the subject. 


Nos. I. and II. of the above Series of 
Tracts can be sent by post to any part of the 
kingdom, on the amount in postage stamps 
being sent to the Publishers, Messrs. Mur- 
RAY and Sruart, 28 South Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh, viz. 12 copies for 1s. ld.; 25 
for 2s. 2d. ; 50 for 3s. 6d.; 100 for 6s. 9d. 

Edinburgh: Murray and Srva«z, 
28 South Hanover Street. 








No. II. Now Ready. 


HE ANTI-SLAVERY PILOT. A Se- 

lection of Items illustrative of American 
Slavery—Sentiments opposed to it—Facts 
denoting the Progress of Freedom, or of 
general interest in the Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment. Issued occasionally, under the di- 
rection of the Committee of the Leeds Anti- 
Slavery Association. 

Forwarded to Editors of Newspapers for 
insertion in their columns. 

The Anti-Slavery Pilot being supplied to 
Editors gratuitously, any donations in aid of 
printing and postage of the same, will be thank- 
fully received by 

Witson ARMISTEAD, 


Secretary of the Leeds Anti-Slavery Association, 
Water Hall, Leeds. 

















SECOND EDITION. 


Now r , price One Shilling neatly bound, 
— with a Portrait, gee 


SLAVE LIFE IN GEORGIA; 


BEING THE NARRATIVE OF 


JOHN BROWN, 
A Fugitive Slave now in England. 
EDITED BY 
L. A. CHAMEROVZOW, 


Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


A work which, if Uncle Tom’s Cabin or the 
Key had not been written, would excite very con- 
siderable sensation....... The narrative is 
written in a calm, moderate spirit, and with 
great ease and elegance.— Banner of Ulster. 

A volume worthy of standing side by side with 
the narratives of Douglass, Pusmshageen, Wells 
Brown, and others.— British Banner. 

It is free from the failings often to be found in 
similar auto-biographies ; and our readers will, 
find that a perusal will repay them for the time 
employed. The work is a small one, very inter- 
esting, and easily read.— The Friend. 

No book which we ever read, except Uncle 
Tom's Cabin harrowed our feelings so thoroughly, 
or stimulated our hatred to Slavery more keenly. 
Contrary to our usage in reviewing, we intend to 
resume records of thrilling sorrow, generous be- 
nevolence, and outrageous Oppressions, never sur- 
passed.— Christian Weekly News, 29th February. 

An interesting book, full of incident and in- 
formation, and written in a simple and effective 
style.—Bond of Brotherhood. 

Here is a plain, unvarnished tale of real Slave 
Life, than which we believe nothing more heart- 
rending and distressing has ever been placed 
before the public.— Wesleyan Times. 

This biography should be perused by every one 
who wishes to have a thorough insight into the 
sin and misery of a slave trade.—Scottish Press. 

The narrative, though told with the utmost 
simplicity, or rather because it is so told, possesses 
a very deep and thrilling interest.—Herald of 
Peace. 

Readers are not likely to rise from the study 
of such heart-stirring details with a disposition 
to speak of the peculiar institution with bated 
breath, or deal with its enormities glove on hand. 
— Glasgow Commonwealth. 

This volume contains much of the dramatic 
interest of Uncle Tom, many of its harrowing 
scenes and touching separations, without any of 
its fiction.— Lambeth Gazette. 

A narrative of soul-sickening wrong and 
oppression on the of the boasters of ‘ univer- 

freedom,’ which ought to excite the indigna- 
tion of every honest heart.— Local Preacher's 
Mag. 
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N.B. Application for copies should be sent 
to the Editor only, No. 27, New Broad 


Street, London. A Drawing-room Edition 
elegantly bound, consisting of a very few 
copies only, may also be had, price Two 
Shillings and Sixpence. 








THE NATIONAL ERA. 


Parties in England intending to subscribe to the 
National Era, an Anti-Slavery Weekly News- 
paper, published at Washington, U. S., may for- 
ward their subscriptions, with their name and 
address, to L A. Chamerovzow, No. 27, New 
Broad Street, London. 

Terms of subscription 12s. 6d. per annum, 
ost free. 








DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
We beg to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of the following sums. 


DONATIONS. 
Ketley, the Rev. Joseph, Demerara 


(Collections made at George ‘lown) 117 6 
Stoneham, the Rev. John, Ketitley . 010 0 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Banbury, Auxiliary, Ladies’ Society . 3 
Cadbury, James, Banbury. . . . 7 
Cruickshank, E., Edinburgh 5 
Cruickshank, E., Aberdeen 5 
Cruickshank, Ann, ditto . ... 5 

0 
Dent, William (2 years), Marr. . 0 
Dymond, John, Exeter . . . . 10 
Dundee, Auxiliary Ladies’ Society 0 


Exeter, ditto ditto ‘ 
Gedge, Mrs., per Bury Auxiliary Ladies, 
Glyde, Mrs., zeter . . ar 
Glenny, Katharine, Aberdeen . 

Heisch, Mrs., London . .... 
Horsnail, W. C. (2 years), Rochester 
ditto 


Horsnail, Edwin, 

Irvine, Miss M., Aberdeen. . . . 
Ketley, the Rev. Joseph, Demerara . 
Kinsman, Miss, Devonport 

Knott, Thos , Lzeter 

Letchworth, Thos., ditto . . 
MacAllan. Elizabeth, Aberdeen 
Parker, Susanna ditto 

Sterry, Henry, London .. 
Sterry, William, ditto ieee 
Sterling, the Rev. James, Aberdeen . 
Thompson, S., Fordingbridge . 
Thompson, J., Aberdeen 

Tatum, William, Rochester 
Wigham, Anthony, Aberdeen . 
Wigham, Mary, ditto 

Wigham, Barbara, ditto 

Wilkey, J. F., Exeler . 

Wheeler, Benj., Maidstone . 
Wheeler, Fredk., Rochester 


3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Davies, samuel, Exeter. . . . . O1 
2 
0 
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1 
0 
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